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I SEE BY THE ADS | 


HAD no idee anybody would remem- 
ber a old man like me around Christ- 
mas. time but I want to show you what 
I've done got when this is wrote and it 


NECESSARY + + + Soe 


Potash pays because plants need yet. Here's the let- 
potash. A complete fertilizer contain- ter than brought it: 


ing plenty of potash produces profit- i Lumberton, N. C., 
Lig Jr Route 4 


able yields, improves crop quality, and Ome December 13, 1928. 
helps plants resist disease. a? Dear Uncle Bill:— 

) fo I want to send you a 

; Christmas present and 

I am sending you my 

picture, which you will 

find enclosed. I am a 


Aa little girl nine years 

CHEAI 7 7 + old and in the fourth 

grade at school. I am 

one of your many 

Potash is as cheap today as before the uP readers who looks for 

* w to the coming of your pieces in The 

war. The price of potash, per unit of Progressive Farmer, not only me but my 

plant food, is about 20% cheaper than = — ~~ = us). a a 

t’s only one week from next Monday night 

the average price of the twelve leading that we will hang up our stockings. I hope 
fertilizer materials. 











that old Santa will fll your sock to the 
brim and stretch Aunt Marthy’s stocking. 

I wish I could cat my Christmas dinner 
with you and Aunt Marthy. I know I should 
enjoy it. 

I will close now by wishing you and Awnt 
Marthy a very mérry Christmas. ; 

Your little friend, Lucile Phillips. 


PLENTIFUL ¢ * » 


Fertilizer manufacturers carry large present. Here it is. It's a picture of 
stocks of potash. If you have trouble Lucile. Ain’t it pretty? And ain't she 
getting potash, write or wire our nearest a fine lookin’ girl? Another thing I want 


: to ask you, ain't it smart for a nine 

office and we will help oan year old girl to write such a nice letter 
and be in the 

fourth grade 


at school ? 


Agricultural and Scientific Bureau ae q Little girl 


N. V. POTASH EXPORT MY. Biba thane 
of Amsterdam, Holland a ’ te feesti 
P41 present and I 
. hope your 
19 West 44th Street Hurt Buildin, : & Ma: is sure wee See nen 
carer Youn e ~ ead wea HIS year’s crops can. be made 
Rr ee fenaiens tiie: E soe as aauant. more profitable. It can be made 
CHICAGO JACKSON, MISS. ; 9 I can tell you safer, too, from climatic dangers such 
First Nat'l Bank Bidg. 9. Bank of San Jose Bidg. as are goin’ to} 48 frost, rain, hail and ground crusting! 
BALTIMORE Gee SAN JOSE make a good 
housekeeper. Germaco Hotkaps will do it. These 
I see by the specially prepared wax paper cones are 
: ? date on your really a “hothouse for every plant.” 
letter you don’t put things off to the Crops mature two to three weeks ear- 
last minute. If that gets to be a habit lier and “b h wae : 
breakfast won't mever be late at r — = ae Se Gein tor We 
you ‘ f 
house and Sunday dinner will be steamin’| P™°* They are hardier and yield 
hot on the table at dinner time and i ao 
not two or three hours late. And I 
bet your old man’s socks will be darned 
PULLING ac before the holes comes in them instead vention is negligible. One man can 
STUMPS of waitin’ to see if he can get his foot “set” over 3,000 kaps per day. Thus 
plumb through. And buttons won’t have they earn handsome dividends on your 
a chance to drop off his shirts. They'll | investment as well as offer you crop 
be sowed on tighter’n Dick’s hatband. protection... or insurance ... as 
But don’t you think too much about well. 
them things yet. I want a girl as smart 





























The cost of this money-making in- 








as you to go to school and then be smart 
enough to figure out some way to go to 
one of these here colleges you read about 


See your nearest seed dealer about 
Hotkaps or write Germain’s Hotkap 
Mfg. Div., 747 Terminal Street, Los 


to hinds GLADIOL! malted 
or and names our . ° 
friends who grow flowers, in this paper. Now you are smart and si aa : 
BS the beautiful Minbiis va ; can do that and don’t you stop till you Angeles, Califenniny for free booklet 
S. W. PIKE, Seedsman, Box 41, St. Charles, Ill. do. Then when that time comes you| © “Plant Profit.” Learn how Hot- 
ought to marry a smart man, if there is kaps will add extra profits to yowr 
one, and show him how smart you are| crop. Do it now! 
by keeping house good for him. Lucile, 
we are countin’ on you. 
Very truly yours, 
BILL CASPER. 


OVER THE FARM PHONE | 


HEN skies are overcast arithmetic 
become more difficult; when the sun 
in shining addition and subtraction are “A Hothouse for 














New crop, tested seeds sure 
‘ f ears 
pot. oN Fseschg Snee easy. On sunny days children are more Every Piant’’ 
ble. sTalaYs a mischievous, On days when the sun is 
Se bli : hidden, students excel at reading and his- 
FREE extra packages with rd tory. These are conclusions of the prin- 
every order. ; : + cipal of the Dantes School, Chicago, from 
catalog with ; experiments at the school. 
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The world’s best seller still is the Bible. 

A comparison at a mail order house in 

Chicago with the kind and number of 

books sold, discloses that more than 150,- 

000 Bibles have been dispatched this year 
to all parts of the wofld. 


FREE—Large 
\ bundreds of pictures of veg- 
etables and flowers. Send 
/, your own and neighbors’ ad- 
\dresses TODAY. 


.\R. H. SHUMWAY 
139 S. First St., Rockford, Lit. 
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Station WAPI Is Back on the Air 


Formal Opening December 31, Marked Beginning ‘of Important Service From’ Auburn 


WAPI is back on the air. The formal opening 

program was broadcast January 1 and the sta- 
tion is now broadcasting several hours each day. Morn- 
ing, afternoon, and night WAPI can be heard. 

The new station WAPI—like 
the old—is owned by the Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute, Auburn. It 
is being operated by the owner in 
coéperation with the city of Bir- 
mingham. Like the former sta- 
tion, that which is now broadcast- 
ing is dedicated to education and 
entertainment. Its mission is to be 
of maximum service to the maxi- 
mum number of people of Ala- 
bama. ? 

During this interim of silence big changes were made 
in WAPI. With the exception of the call letters and 
steel towers which support the antennae, the station is 
entirely new. The old was located at Auburn; the new 
is located in Birmingham. 

The station is located on a mountain just off the 
Bankhead highway about six miles from the center of 
the business district of Birmingham. It is on a moun- 
tain overlooking the village of Sandusky. The towers 
are 200 feet tall and are visible to those who travel this 
highway. They are visible also over a considerable 
part of Birmingham and suburbs. 

Between these towers the transmitter is located. It is 
housed in a fireproof building and near it is the cottage 
which provides living quarters for the 
engineers. Around these buildings is 


Awa being silent several months radio station 


P. 0. DAVIS 


By P. O. DAVIS 
Editor, Alabama Polytechnic Institute 


shifted from one town to another without interrup- 
tion or delay. 


This type of service is illustrative of what the station 
proposes to render in the future. Arrangements have 
been made for broadcasting six hours each week from 
Auburn and Montgomery. Five of these hours will be 
broadcast during daytime and one at night. The State 
Department of Agriculture is broadcasting market news 
and general market information. The Auburn pro- 
grams consist largely of educational matter and enter- 
tainment. The work of the two is so coédrdinated that 
broadcasting at Auburn begins immediately after that 
at Montgomery ends. 


The programs from these two points are only a frac- 
tion of the complete schedule of the station which is on 
the air several hours each day. Four-fifths or more of 
the total broadcasting done by the station is done from 
the studios in Birmingham. Church services are to be 
broadcast from the different churches of Birmingham. 


It is the ambition of Governor Bibb Graves and oth- 
ers connected with the station to make a special fea- 
ture of market news and agricultural information. The 
cotton market and other farm products markets will be 
broadcast as often as farmers need the information in 
order to sell their products to the best advantage. The 
power of the station is sufficient for people throughout 
the state to get excellent service in daytime provided 


they have good receiving sets. Offices of county agents, 
are to be equipped with receiving sets for the benefit of 
the public. In this way people not having receiving 
sets in their homes will be served by station WAPI. 


Service From Auburn 


LONG with this market service all divisions of the 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute will be in direct 

—. touch with the radio listeners of the state. Lec- 
tures and other features are being arranged so that the 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute will render the greatest 
possible service to the largest number of people. 

The station will broadcast the usual entertainment 
features, such as music, humorous sketches, and dia- 
logues. The ambition of the owners and managers is to 
make it the very best on the air. 

Formal opening of the station marks another victory 
for the extension service of the Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute. It was in 1922 when this institution began 
radio broadcasting. It was one of a few institutions of 
learning to see the importance of it. At first only a 
very small station was used. It proved unsatisfattory 
for it was inadequate in power and quality of equip- 
ment. 

Later the Alabama Power Company presented to the 
college station WSY which had been operated by the 
owner in Birmingham. This station was dismantled, 
moved to Auburn, reassembled, and operated tempor- 
arily. Radio equipment was changing rapidly and it be- 
came inadequate with a result that a 1,000 watt station 
was installed and began broadcasting early in the year 

of 1926. . 








buried the ground system which con- 
sists of eight miles of copper wire. 


New Equipment 


HE equipment is the newest and 
most modern. The power is 5,000 
watts as compared with 1,000 watts 


JARDINE SAYS BETTER BUSINESS TO SOLVE FARM PROBLEM 


if ered is No. 1 of a series of articles giving opinions of famous men on the 
farm problem. This extract gives the views of Hon. W. M. Jardine, secre- 
tary of Agriculture in President Coolidge’s cabingt, as stated in a recent inter- 
view. Next week’s discussion will be by President Glenn Frank of the Uni- 


Another big handicap was found. 


many parts of the state was too great 
to be served all the time by a. broad- 
casting station with a power of 1,000 
watts. 


for the old station at Auburn. With im- 
provements in broadcasting apparatus, 
engineers say that the power (signal 
strength) of the station will be at least 
ten times that of the old. 


The studios for the new station are 
located on the’ 14th floor of the Pro- 
tective Life Insurance Building. It is 
in these studios that most of the broad- 
casting is done. Two studios are used, 
one large and the other small. The 
control apparatus is located in a room 
between the two. A guest room is so 
located as to enable visitors to watch 
the performance throughout. The man- 
ager, assistant manager, and others of 
the operating personnel have headquar- 
ters in connection with the studio. 

In addition to the transmitter and the 
Studio in Birmingham, two other stu- 
dios will be used. One is in the build- 
ing occupied by the State Department 
of Agriculture and Industries in Mont- 
gomery, and the other is on the third 
floor of the Comer Agricultural Hall at 
Auburn. Broadcasting is done from 
tach of these studios by remote control. 
Telephone wires will be used. Mont- 
gomery is approximately 100 miles from 
Birmingham and Auburn is aporoxi- 
mately 160 miles. 


System Perfected 
E system of remote broadcasting 
has been perfected to the extent 
that during the formal opening 


Program the scene of activities was 


Be 








versity of Wisconsin. 
E ARE coming to understand 
more and more that prosperity 
depends upon purchasing power 
throughout the circle, and that depends 
upon an integral 
economic struc- 
ture that provides 
fair exchange. If 
exchange is not 
fair at some point 
it becomes weak- 
er and weaker and 
the circle finally 
snaps. If the 
farmers, over a 
considerable peri- 
od, do not receive as much as they 
give, the time comes when their ability 
to give declines and eventually van- 
ishes—and with it vanishes their abil- 
ity to receive. Then ensues a period 
of harsh readjustment, out of which, 
with much travail, issues finally a pe- 
riod when the scales lean toward the 
farmer. Then the old story of gradual 
recession of agricultural prosperity be- 
gins over again. Just now the farmer 
is coming to the top again, but a short, 
or even a long, period of compensa- 
tory advantage will not cure the fun- 
damental evil. 
The lasting cure can be found only 
in bringing big business to the farmer, 
or the farmer to big business. It can 


WM. M. JARDINE 


only be found in a rational control by 
the farmer of the factors that deter- 
mine price—for upon price depends 
equality of exchange. When I mention 
as one alternative of cure the bring- 
ing of big business to the farmer, I 
vision a possible extension of corporate 
big business into agriculture. It is 
already in agricultural commerce to a 
very large degree—as in meat packing, 
grain and cotton merchandising, . fruit 
handling, etc. Big business in the form 
of corporate farm ownership and op- 
eration is not an evolution that appeals 
to me. I vastly prefer that the farmer 
should come to big business. That is, 
I would have him become an integral 
part of big business instead of big 
business becoming him. , 

That, I believe, is the goal that we 
are slowly, blindly and stumblingly 
working toward. The attainment of 
that goal means that the farmer will 
attain independent bargaining power— 
that he will be a powerful seller—that 
he will intelligently control and adapt 
production, with a view to a certain 
equilibrium between his products and 
the demand for them; and that he will 
intelligently. avail himself of the op- 
portunity to trade self-reliantly and 
shrewdly that such a balance will en- 
dow him with. 














This handicap was a big factor in a 
decision to discontinue the Auburn sta- 
tion and install a new and much more 
powerful station in Birmingham, which 
is near the center of population of the 
state and also the center of talent. In 
addition there are many other advan- 
tages. It is next to impossible to make 
a success operating a big radio station 
in a small town. Radio broadcasting 
possesses some of the features of a 
newspaper. Outside of big cities big 
newspapers are not operated. 


Auburn is located near one side of the 
state and the distance from Auburn to 


New Station to Serve the Entire 
State 


E new station WAPI gives to 
Alabama one powerful broadcast- 
ing station. Announcement has 

been made by the manager that other 
institutions of learning will have an 
opportunity to broadcast. The ambition 
of the managers is to make it an outlet 
for all kinds of talent with sufficient 
merit for radio. In‘this way it will be 
a developer of talent as well as a ser- 
vice station to the vast audience of 
listeners. 


Now that this new line of service has 
been inaugurated, an unusual oppor- 
tunity is presented to people living in 
the service area of WAPI. A good re- 
ceiving set is all that is needed. He 
who does not have one is sure to miss 
many good things of interest, pleasure, 
and value to him. 
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WE CELEBRATE TWO ANNIVERSARIES 
Fe: nearly eighteen years The Progressive Farmer 


was owned in succession by three individuals in 
one family. 

Started in 1886 by Col. L. L. Polk, a distinguished 
Southern farmer and agricultural leader, gallant Con- 
federate soldier, and later president of the National 
Farmers’ Alliance at the height of its tremendous 
power, this paper was owned solely by him till his 
death in June, 1892. It was then owned by his widow 
until her death in 1901, and then by his son-in-law, Mr. 
J. W. Denmark, till December 23, 1903. 

It was on this last mentioned date that the writer 
organized The Progressive Farmer Company, becoming 
its president, associating with him Dr. B. W. Kilgore, 
Dr. Charles W. Burkett, T. B. Parker, and J. W. 
Bailey. In December, 1908, Messrs. Burkett, Parker, 
and Bailey sold their interests to Dr. Tait Butler and 
Mr. John S. Pearson, and in the twenty intervening 
years the paper has remained wholly under the same 
ownership and management with the exception of the 
addition of Mr. Eugene Butler as a stockholder and 
official. 

I 


It just happens, therefore, that we are celebrating this 
week two anniversaries and it seems to be fitting to say 
a word about each :— 

1. It is twenty-five years this week since the first issue 
of this paper appeared under the management of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer Company as an incorporated organization. 


2. It is twenty years this week since Dr. Butler became 
associated with the company as vice-president and editor 
and Mr. Pearson as secretary-treasurer and business manager. 


Taking up first the first of these anniversaries, one 
big, outstanding fact seems to summarize the results 
of twenty-five years of almost unceasing labor by our 
organization :— 

Twenty-five years ago for the first issue 
in January, 1904, The Progressive 
Farmer had one edition with a total cir- 
EE ls att spb RE DacGd a 80 0 

This week, twenty-five years later, The 
Progressive Farmer has five editions, 
with a total circulation of........... 550,000 copies 
In other words, our total circulation now—by an odd 

coincidence—is just exactly 100 times what it was a 

quarter century ago—and our paper has thus become 

the most largely circulated farm weekly on earth. 


Nevertheless, if The Progressive Farmer had merely 
won circulation without winning the confidence, loyalty, 
and (we hope we may say) the affection, of a host of 
subscribers, we should not look back on twenty-five 
years of effort with any degree of satisfaction. It is 
because such a multitude of farmers and farm women 
and farm boys and girls throughout Dixie from 
Potomac to Rio Grande give us not merely their sub- 
scriptions but their confidence and their comradeship in 
a Great Adventure—it is for this reason that we thank 
God and take courage. For the Great Adventure yet 
remains, and we who write this and those who have 
been fellow-laborers with us this last quarter-century 
will not see the complete fulfillment of the quest: 
the Adventure of seeking to develop here in our South- 
ern country :— 

A. Land of Plenty, 
A Land of Beauty, 
A Land of Rural Comradeship. 


In proof that our Southern farm folks not merely 
read The Progressive Farmer but that among those 
who read it, it has a higher degree of popularity than 
any other leading American farm paper—this fact was 
strikingly illustrated by a survey made some months 
ago by a famous national manufacturing firm. In this 
questionnaire each of 1,300 farmers scattered over 
twenty states was asked to name the farm papers he 
read and also his first choice among all he read. Of 
' the twenty-five American farm papers, each of which 
was read by fifty or more farmers in this survey, The 
Progressive Farmer received both a greater number of 
first choice votes than any other paper and 16 per cent 
greater percentage of first choice votes than any other 
paper, the eight leading papers in order of popularity 
with subscribers being listed below :— ~ 


5,500 copies 


The ssive Farmer...lst Dakota Farmer ............ Sth 

Farmers’. Guide ............ Prairie Farmer ............ 6th 

The Farmer (St. Paul)..... 3rd Rural New Yorker ........ 7th 

Wallaces’ Farmer ......... 4th American Agriculturist ..8th 
Ill 


Through tventy years of this-twenty-five-year period 
in which The Progressive Farmer has been “length- 
ening its cords and strengthening its stakes,” Dr. Tait 
Butler has served continuously as vice-president of the 
company and as one of the editors, and Mr. John S. 


— _ ‘ 


Can You Take a Suggestion? 





— 





PLAN BEFORE YOU PLANT 


A few minutes spent now in planning may 
save hours of labor next June and July—and 
disappointment at harvest time next fall. 

K J 


Pearson as secretary-treasurer with especial direction 
of the business management. 

The writer wishes that every subscriber to our paper 
could know both these men. Their sterling character, 
relentless rectitude, and constant devotion to the highest 
standards of journalism have helped immeasurably to 
mold what we may now call “the Progressive Farmer 
tradition.” 

Except for two years when he was connected with 
Kansas Agricultural College, Dr. Butler has been con- 
tinuously at work for the betterment of agricultural 
conditions in the South ever since he became a pro- 
fessor of veterinary science and veterinarian of Missis- 
sippi Agricultural College at Starkville thirty-eight 
years ago. For almost two score years he has been in 
the thick of every fight for improving agricultural con- 
ditions in Dixie. When in Farmers’ Institute work he 
purged it of politics and raised it to new levels of effi- 
ciency and effectiveness. Put in charge of tick ex- 
termination work, he made a record of progress un- 
paralleled at that time and seldom equaled since. In the 
general field of agricultural progress he. has helped 
awaken the whole South to the necessity for four indis- 
pensable things :— 

1. Richer lands, without which all other forms of agricul- 
tural progress will fail; 

2. Better farm management, including especially “at least 
two important sources of cash income for every farm” an 
greater use of machinery to cut production costs; 

3. More livestock, but never without first providing an 
abundance of homegrown feeds without which no seeming ad- 
vance in livestock production is ever permanent; 




















4. Coéperative marketing buttressed by sound business 
practices and the development of a sense of ownership and 
control by the farmers themselves. 

Bringing to all our Southern farm problems for 
nearly forty years now an unusually keen and eager 
mind, an unshrinking devotion to truth, a remarkable 
memory for facts, and a superb gift of analysis, Dr. 
Butler has become one of “the grand old men of South- 
ern agriculture’—if a man so youthful in mind and 
spirit may be thought of as old, even at sixty-six years 
of age. There is no agricultural worker in all the 
South with whom any opinion of Dr. Tait Butler does 
hot carry weight as that of a man of outstanding 
ability, character, personality, and devotion to agri- 
cultural welfare. 

As for John Pearson, all these twenty years he has 
done work which does not bring one into the limelight, 
but without which the rest of us could not have gone 
forward. To be responsible for all the physical pro- 
cesses of printing 25,000,000 copies of The Progressive 
Farmer a year—the typesetting, printing, the paper 
stock, the postage, the bookkeeping, the financing, and 
to keep general oversight of advertising and circulation 
work: all this is one of the South’s big jobs, and Mr. 
Pearson has done it with the quiet efficiency of some 
superbly poised machine. He keeps a great organization 
working harmoniously because everybody has absolute 
confidence in his fairness. If the writer has ever known 
a more unselfish, golden-hearted gentleman who had 
always rather help somebody else than himself—well, 
we cannot recall who it was. At least once in a quarter- 
century the rest of us ought to acknowledge the great 
debt we owe him and to say that he has set up stan- 
dards in our business department which we trust will 
be perpetuated as long as our paper exists. 

Grateful to Divine Providence for giving us the priv- 
ilege of serving such a host of Southern farmer folks 
throughout these years, and grateful to every farmer 
and farm woman whose generous support we have so 
much appreciated, The Progressive Farmer Company, 
as a publishing organization, enters upon its second 
quarter-century of work. And as we do so, we should 
like for every reader to feel that he is a partner with 
us in a Great Adventure: the Great Adventure of de- 
veloping throughout the South a richer and nobler 


rural civilisation than has yet been achieved in the Old 
World or the New. It can be done and will be if the 
more than half million farm families who read The 
Progressive Farmer will but dedicate themselves with 
us to that high endeavor. 


THE IRISH POTATO SITUATION 


HE production of Irish potatoes last spring was 

followed by an overproduction of ‘the main crop 

in the North and there are more than enough to 
go round. Prices range from % of a cent to 1% cents 
per pound, or 45 to 90 cents per bushel. Irish potatoes 
will be cheap as long as the 1928 crop lasts. Those of 
us who have been depending upon the early spring crop 
for income have no reason to expect profit from even 
a normal spring crop in 1929. Of course, we do not 
advise that experienced and habitual producers abandon 


‘ the potato crop; but we do believe that this and a 


spring crop like the last will be ruinous. 


As with other edible crops, high quality potatoes 

always bring a good price. If we will— 

—reduce the spring crop acreage sharply, 

—make the best preparation, 

—use the best fertilizer heavily applied, 

—plant only certified seed, 

—cultivate thoroughly, and 

—protect the crop from pests— 
then we may make some clear money on this crop, 
provided, provided we market wisely. 


LOWERING COST OF PRODUCTION WITH 
MACHINERY 


HIS is a day of machinery. The slow, laborious, 

costly method of hand-work has been displaced 

in so many ways that even farm work is not as 
strenuous as it was a few decades ago. There are some 
who will always balk at the use of new and improved 
machinery, but sooner or later such folks will have to 
make use of it, or be lost in the shuffle, as it is neces- 
sary to produce farm products just as cheaply as possi- 
ble in order to make a good net profit. Competition is 
keen and those who will not make use of machinery in 
every practicable way possible, will naturally find the 
cost of production remaining higher than where ma- 
chinery is used. 


The milking machine is an instance of this kind. 
One man can milk from two to two and a half times as 
many cows with a machine as by hand. By using ma- 
chines, the hand labor is reduced, and that is what 
must be done, not only in the case of milking, but with 
all other lines of farm endeavor, if the cost of produc- 
tion is to be lowered to the minimum. 


The milking machine has reached the point where it 
may now be considered a successful machine when 
properly handled and cared for. It has also been proved 
that instead of causing the cows to give less milk 
they will give just as much, and in many cases more, 
when the machines are properly used. In September, a 
herd of the Johnson Bible College of Tennessee was 
champion herd in all of the cow testing associations of 
the state, and a milking machine has been used with 
this herd for fourteen years. For October, the high 
production cow of all the cow testing associations of 
Tennessee was owned by O. O. Colebank, who uses a 
milking machine. 


And here is what a Rapides Parish, Louisiana, dairy- 
man says about the use of a milking machine: “I have 
used a milking machine for the past twelve years, with- 
out missing a milking on account of the machine or my 
power. I was the first one here to install a machine. 
Others watched for a year or two before they put them 
in. If I had to go back to hand-milking I would have 
to dispose of my herd. My cows give more milk and 
last longer with the milking machine and have never 
had any udder trouble caused by the machine. In fact, 
I have had less udder trouble since we have milked 
with machines than before, although I am now milking 
three times as many cows as when I started with the 
milking machine twelve years ago.” 


There is now on the market a small electric milking 
machine that sells for $110 which will milk twelve to 
fifteen cows per hour. Even where one has six or eight 
cows, and electricity is available, this little machine can 
be used to decided advantage and in such a way as to 
lower the cost of production, and we certainly must 
make this matter of lowering the cost of production 
one of the major things to be accomplished on the 
farm. This is just as applicable to milk production as 
to anything else, and in bringing about this desired 
result, labor-saving machinery must be used. The 
milking machine is here to stay and those who hang 
back are the ones who will lose out in the shuffle. 


- 
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The World's News: A Monthly Review 


An Independent Interpretation of the Trend of Events 


. 


S THE old year ends and a new year begins, it is 
A interesting to review the outstanding events of 
1928 and speculate on what 1929 has in store 

for us. 

Looking abroad, the Chinese revolution was perhaps the 
year’s most notable internal inter- 
national event. The two most oddly 
controlled governments on earth— 
Russia by the Bolshevists and Italy 
by Mussolini—continue under the 
domination of their masters, and 
in neither is there any prospect of 
early change. Germany is busy 
but smarts under the burden of an 
impossible war indemnity and the 
indignity of French occupation of 
her borders. Industrial conditions 





CLARENCE POR 
in England continue discouraging and agricultural con- 


ditions are still worse. Mexico came safely through a 
serious crisis and its government seems on a more 
stable basis than ever before. In South America, the 
flare-up between Paraguay and Bolivia showed how 
much is yet to be done to save nations from the curse 
of war. 


1928 Events and Tendencies in the United 
States 


N THE United States, of course, the outstanding 
event was the Presidential campaign, with a con- 
fusion of issues about prohibition, religion, farm 
_ relief, water-power, and the tariff. For the first time 
in its history the Democratic Party failed to take a 
stand against the principle of the protective tariff; it 
ignored the league of nations and world court; and as- 
sumed a rather friendly attitude toward Big Business. 
The break-up of the Solid South was an event which 
will become history. 

Highly significant, too, is the fact that whereas the 
United States has never before had a President or a 
Vice-President from west of the Mississippi River, it 
will this year have both President and Vice-President 
from that western half (and more) of the continent. 
For the first time, too, we have a President who was 
never before a candidate for any elective office, and 
whose interests have been regarded as chiefly industrial 
rather than political. 

The boom in prices of industrial stocks gave the year 
an appearance of prosperity which was not wholly real. 
Agricultural conditions did not materially improve, and 
there was much unemployment in industry, although 
wages of employed persons continued good. The con- 
solidation of business into larger units continued at a 
rather amazing rate; chain stores continued to crowd 
out independently owned small stores everywhere ; the 
cotton mill industry which had not prospered recently 
in the South and was in a really bad way in New Eng- 
land began to consider consolidation; rayon factories 
multiplied, several with heavy capitalization being start- 
ed in the Piedmont South; the vitaphone became a 
reality, and great progress was achieved in air trans- 


The Movement to Outlaw War 


MAY well turn out in the long result of time that 
| greatest event of 1928 was the utterance of sev- 
enty-four words in our English tongue. The impor- 
tant thing here, of course, is found not in the words 
themselves, but who said them. The representatives of 
fifteen of the most powerful nations on earth met in 
Paris in August and adopted a most astounding pledge, 
the gist of which is contained in these seventy-four 
short words :— 
Article 1—The high contracting parties solemnly deciare 
in the mames of their respective peoples t they condemn 
recourse to war for the solution of international controversies, 


and renounce it as an instrument of national policy in their 
relations with one another. 


Article I1.—The high contracting parties agree that the 
settlement or solution of all disputes or conflicts of whatever 
origin they may be, which may arise among them, shall never 
be sought except by pacific means. 

Of course, this does not mean that all swords will 
straightway be turned into plowshares. Some important 
exceptions were made by this or that nation before all 
the signatures were affixed. Nevertheless, the signing 
of the Kellog pact-is another milestone in the world’s 
march toward peace. 

Formerly any nation could jump on a weaker nation 
on-any-sort of excuse without suffering any serious loss 
of prestige. or respect on. the part of other nations. That, 
at least, will no longer be the case in the future. Nations 
may -yet resort to war, byt the conscience of humanity 
has gone on record against it. Public opinion, the com- 
mon-sense of mankind, has outlawed war—and in the 
long run public opinion will win. 


By? CLARENCE POE 
Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


And certainly, of all nations, the United States should 
be ready to do most and go farthest in promoting the 
cause of world peace. It was said long ago, “They that 
take the sword shall perish by the sword.” Largely as 
a result of the mutual destructiveness of other nations 
in the World War, the United States has been left as 
the richest and most powerful nation on earth, but God 
will curse us, as He ought to do, if we do not now use 
our power for the enthronement of right rather than 
the old pagan deification of might. Suppose America 
is strong enough and rich enough to protect itself. Do 
we then owe no debt to weaker nations that are not thus 
safeguarded, no duty to help them to a nobler inter- 
national program in which justice rather than the sword 
will be mightier? To refuse to do this, to rest selfishly 
content with our own assured personal safety, is to sin 
against God and humanity, and insure the fatal shrivel- 
ing of our souls. For powerful, arrogant America of 
today as for powerful, arrogant Britain of 1897, the 
prayer needs to be offered up :— 


“For heathen heart that puts her trust 

In reeking. tube and iron shard— 

All valiant dust.that builds on dust 

And guarding, calls not Thee to guard— 
Thy mercy on Thy people, Lord.” 


Will the New Administration Be Progressive 
or Reactionary ? 


LREADY there is much speculation as to who will 
be the members of President Hoover’s new Cabi- 
" net. That he would like to have Charles E. 
Hughes as Secretary of State is generally believed, but 
Mr. Hughes has just been elected a judge of The 
Hague World Court for settling disputes between na- 
tions and may prefer to accept that position. Secretary 
Mellon, it is believed, will remain as head of the Treas- 
ury Department for a time but not throughout the 
Hoover administration. Secretary Jardine, it is under- 
stood, is to be replaced by another Western farm leader. 
Wm. J. Donovan is expected to become Attorney-Gen- 
eral, Mr.. Hoover thereby placing a Catholic in his 
official family. There is general regret that Mr. Hoover 
may feel under the necessity of giving a Cabinet posi- 
tion to his campaign manager, Dr. Hubert Work, who 
has not impressed the public favorably either as an offi- 
cial or a politician. 


As to what sort of administration Mr. Hoover will 
give the country, no one can yet say with any positive- 
ness, but it is generally believed that he will be consid- 
erably more progressive than Coolidge or Harding. One 
of the foremost leaders of American business thought 


Ibo DODO 


) NEW YEAR IDEALS: BY DR. WM. DE 
WITT HYDE 


N LIEU of our usual poem this week, we 
are presenting a prose article as beautiful as 
almost any poem. It is a statement of per- 

sonal ideals for a new year as written years ago 
by the late Dr. Wm. DeWitt Hyde, President of 
Bowdoin College. Any of us can read this little 
Y article ten times and yet find more food for 
thought at each reading:-— 

To weigh the material in the scales of the personal 

% and measure life by the standard of love; 

' To prize health as contagious happiness, wealth as 
potential service, reputation as latent influence, learn- 
ing for the light it can shed, power for the "help it 
can give, station for the good it can do; 

\ To choose in gach case what is good on the whole, 
x and accept cheerfully incidental evils involved; 

‘ To put my whole self into all that I do and en- 
i courage no single desire at the expense of myself i 
‘ 
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as a whole; 

To crowd out fear by devotion to duty, and see 
present and future as one; 

To treat others as I would be treated and myseli 
¥ as I would my best friend; 

i To lend no oil to the foolish, but let my light 
shine freely for all; 

' To make no gain by another’s 
pleasure with another’s pain; 

To harbor no thought of another which I would be 
unwilling that other should know; 

To say nothing unkind to amuse myself, and noth- 
ing false to please 

be take no pride im wedienr men’s failings, and 

no malice toward those who do wrong; 

‘To pity the ediich ao lees than the poor, the proud 
as much as the outcast, and the cruel even more 
than the oppressed; 

: To worship God in all that is good and true and 
egg to serve Christ wherever a sad heart can 
made cea wreng will set wight, ond, se 
Bh. =) s coming kingdom in every institution 
and person that helps men one another. 
—Dr. William DeWitt Hyde. 
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wrote last June a prediction which it is now pertinent — 
to recall, as follows :— 


“We are personally acquainted with Hoover and 
Smith and know both to be safe men. Both are 
anxious to serve the American people as a whole 
rather than any special group or section. Wall 
Street is interested in Big Business. Hence Wall 
Street is very much disappointed with these nomi- 
nations. Wall Street is nominally Republican but 
it does not care for Hoover. He is too independ- 
ent and too progressive. Wall Street likes Smith . 
but it does not care for his Democratic friends. 
Hence Wall Street is between two fires, and which- 
ever way the election goes in November, Wail 
Street loses and other sections gain. 


“For eight years, Big Business has been in the 
le. Ever sifice Harding and Coolidge were 
nominated, Wall Street has been very happy. Conse- 
quently, stocks and bonds have been going up 
the big interests have been very prosperous. Gradu- 
ally, however, the smaller concerns and the farmers 
have had harder sledding and smaller profits. 
“Today's political situation is simply a reaction 
from this. It always hurts to make a change, and 
often the blame for the pain is put upon the surgeon 
who performs the operation. Moral: During the next 
few years Wall Street is going to suffer pains; 
stocks will decline; big corporations will be cur- 
tailed; social experiments will be tried. whe little 
fellow will be in the saddle.” f 








| __ THE MINISTRY OF BEAUTY 


The Beauty of Gracious Manners 
- PHRASE from a recent speaker has lingered 





pleasantly in our memory, “Let us embroider life 
with beautiful manners and beautiful behavior.” 


Isn't that an ideal worth striving forin 1929? The man 
who thinks good manners do not help good morals has 
much to learn. “I might as well say it as think it,” some- 
one says when he thinks hard of a neighbor; but as a 
matter of fact, to refrain from saying evil we might say 
is a wholesome exercise in self-control and Christian 
forbearance. Helen Hathaway has recently written an 
excellent book for children, Manners, for which she 
takes a motto from the house-painting industry, “Save 
the surface and you save aill.’’ And this has called 
forth this thoughtful comment :— 


“Before any indignant moralist vege that this 
encourages insincerity, let him calm down, recall 
what weather can do to a house if too much of it © 
gets in through the cracks, and ask himself if the 
souls of many of us are not protected against a 
like seepage and strain by an appropriate and fre- 
quently renewed coating of convention—gi man- 
ners.” 





SOMETHING TO READ 


300 Years After John Bunyan’s Birth 


HE 300th anniversary of the birth of John Bunyan 

has recently been celebrated in England, and dis- 

cussed in ali other civilized countries of the globe. 
In commenting on the event, the New York Sun appro- 
priately says :— 


“In November, 1628, John Bunyan was born. He 
was a tinker’s son, and out of the wealth of his re- 
ligious experiences he wrote a tale that must be kept 
in stock today by every bookseller who hopes to 
satisfy the requirements of a mixed patronage. 
There is nothing to suggest that Pilgrim’s Progress 
has been outmoded by modernity. his year it ap- 
pears in special editions, many with biographies of 
its writer. They supplement the supply of plainer 
editions printed and circulated in response to the 
call for modest volumes for readers, not collectors. 

“No new fashion, no new mechanism, no new 
theory of physics can render obsolete the tale the 
tinker told. It is a record of the spirit, set down in 
words and phrases that have never grown old 

“Pilgrim's Progress is old-fashioned. Yes. So, 
too, is man’s soul.” 

















| 4 THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK 


E HAS achieved success who has lived kk 
ae se wee Se ges gle who has 
the trust of pure women, the respect of intelli- 
men, and sobitn tena little children; who-has filled 
niche and accomplished his task; who has left. the, 
world better than fee found it; who hae. atways 1 
ine, ie Dest 30 others, and always given the best he had, 
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The Progressive Farmer 


What Program for the New Year? 


Livestock Production Is Much Too Serious a Business to Be Entered Without Previous Planning 


HE livestock business is not one 

to be entered without due delib- 
eration and thoroughly matured 
plans. It is not for a season or a year, 


By: TAIT BUTLER 


Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


the pig will have to be backed out 
of the crate. The pig doesn’t like that, 
and therefore it will be hard to get in 
the erate next time. A rope, chain, or 














but for the future of the farm. Itisnot (( 
fit to occupy the 
entire activities 
of the average 
farm, but only as 
a part, and a real 
and _ considerable 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS AGO: A COTTON PREDICTION 


WENTY-FIVE years ago this week The Progressive Farmer printed a 
prediction from the Manufacturer's Record by Edward Atkinson, the 
famous New England economist, as to the course of cotton production in 
the next 50 years from that time. As half the time is now out, it is interesting 


wire can be used to hang the crate to 
the scales. By using two large weights 
an ordinary cotton scale can be used all 
the way through the feeding period. 

In a great many cases when the dem- 
onstrator weighs his pig or pigs he will 
not know if his pigs weigh as much as 


part, of the farm 
operations. 

The cropping 
system of the 
most economical 
producing dairy 
country in the world is centered around 
the idea of producing feed for cows 
and pigs. This is not to say that this 
country does aot produce many of the 
other food products consumed on the 
farm and in the nation; but it surely 
means that in the economical production 
‘of livestock and livestock products, feed 





TAIT BUTLER 


to see what this noted authority then predicted as follows:— 


they should. 


The following table of 





“Mr. Atkinson holds that the cotton Paraguay and Parana rivers is the weights will serve as a standard :— 
which is kept an annual in Egypt has_ one section of the earth where compe- Se er 40 pounds 
reached nearly its probable maximum tition with the Southern States can GD GAye Of AFC. 00. 0605 cyevceenes 50 pounds 
of production there; that India must develop, but that it will require at = gage Of ABC... eee eeeeeveenees 65 pounds 
be counted out because of the unsat- least half a century for such a situ- rr) p ve | — 
ee rage ry - the cotton pro- ation to develop.” 100 days 115 pounds 

uced there; that the crop of Russia 110 days .-135 pounds 
grown from American seed is an in- SOUTHERN PRICES, 2s YEARS AGO 120 days 155 pounds 
ww : - Cents 130 days 175 pounds 
significant factor; that the Chinese fi 140 days j 200 pounds 

le i hort: th Cotton, middling ...............00000% 13 ap : : 
staple is too short; that the product _oteee 150 Gays Of BGG. oo... ccccoscciverice 225 pounds 
of the west coast of Africa is wholly Peanuts, fancy Virginia, bushel .... 75 160 days Of age............ccseceee 250 pounds 
fit to take th 1 f the A ? CE, WEE Vcine cs Wacaaetsacdenecves 60 of of & eee 275 pounds 
poor pa et oe awe Bos Baa Ronen. MND inp ickies deine knee < oiewkans 12% 180 days of age...........sseeeeeee 300 pounds 
, 1 WR. . cibabeccadbanndeecesssbaee 25 
can come from Peru and Brazil. He Sweet potatoes, bushel ............. 50 A. gr mony have made Steet 


Beef cattle, 


adds that on the high pampas of the 


pound 


ones given 


weights for the different:ages than the 


in the table. However, 








production must have a prominent part 











the weights given in the table are con- 








in the cropping system of the farm. & 


Unless it is the set purpose to make 
livestock production a permanent part of the farming 
operations, it is an economic mistake to start at this or 
any other time, regardless of the prices which now 
obtain. And the seriousness of the mistake is increased 
many fold to engage in any line of livestock produc- 
tion unless a large part of the feed to be consumed 
by the livestock is actually produced on the farm 
where consumed. 

Today, the livestock producers of every section are 
direct competitors of those of every other section. The 
increased transportation facilities of today have fixed 
the markets for all on the same price levels. 


Three Ways to Meet Competition 


WE must compete with others on the same market 
or at the same price levels, then we must equal or 
surpass our competitors as livestock men; or we 

must produce and market better livestock and livestock 
products; or we must produce suitable feeds more eco- 
nomically. The beginner in livestock production in the 
South or the average man now in the business, has a 
better chance to win success in competition with other 
sections by more economical feed production than be- 
cause of the superior quality of his livestock or of his 
own superiority as a handler of livestock. 


Whether we propose increasing our livestock pro- 
duction in 1929, or to merely keep the same numbers 
that are now on the farm, no plans should be made, nor 
results anticipated, until plans that can and will be car- 
ried out are made for producing as nearly all the feed 
the animals can consume as can be economically done. 
And if a large part of the feeds cannot be economically 
produced, then the livestock cannot be economically kept. 

From 60 to 80 per cent of the total costs of produc- 
ing livestock and livestock products are feed costs, and, 
therefore, if feed costs are too high, then the livestock 
production is apt to be unprofitable. 


Guard Against These Mistakes 


N FEED production plans the following errors most 

frequently occur :— 

1. An underestimate of the feed required to profit- 
ably feed the animals is too frequently made. Live- 
stock can make beef, mutton, pork, or dairy products 
only from feeds. Livestock can only make a profit 
from suitable feeds in sufficient quantities. An animal 
that does not get sufficient feed can never pay the 
most profit. 

2. An overestimate of the production of the land on 
which the feed crops are grown. 

3. The setting aside of an acreage for the production 
of feeds, such as 
will produce suffi- 
cient feed only in 
a favorable sea- 
son. 

When the amount 
of feed needed is 
estimated, add 25 
‘per cent, ‘and then 
when the \ acreage 
‘necessary: pro- 
duce this increased 
feed is estimated, 
add 25 per, cent 


Peeler ON ‘ : < teats 











more to the acreage as insurance against a bad season. 
Too many Southern livestock men begrudge the feed 
they give their animals, because, owing to the high 
prices of feeds in the South, they can sell the feeds 
produced for as much or more than their livestock will 
pay for them. Of course, a man should get more for 
feeds sold than for those fed his livestock, for with 
every ton of feed sold from the farm, a part of the 
farm is sold. 


MINERAL SUPPLEMENTS FOR HOGS 
READER asks: “Do not bone meal, wood ashes, 
and ground limestone all have about the same 
value as mineral supplements for hogs?” 

All these materials supply calcium (lime) which is 
perhaps the mineral supplement most generally needed 
in hog feeding, but wood ashes in addition to calcium 
also supply potash and a small quantity of phosphorus, 
which is frequently needed. 

Ground limestone supplies only calcium, which, as 
stated, is the mineral supplement most generally needed. 

Bone meal supplies calcium and phosphorus, the two 
materials which make up the larger part of bones, be- 
cause it is largely ground bone. It also contains about 
all the constituents of bones required for bone making. 

Bone meal contains these bone-making materials in 
organic form, which is preferred by many feeders and 
it also contains a considerable amount of animal pro- 
tein, which is necessary in successful hog feeding. 

For hogs receiving a variety of grains, green feed, 
and some animal protein, such as tankage, fish meal, or 
milk, one of these mineral supplements will probably 
do about as well as either of the others. 


WEIGH THE ANIMALS ON FEED 


O GET the most out of a swine-feeding demon- 

stration, the feeder should weigh the pigs at least 

every two weeks and preferably every week. This 
is the only way the demonstrator can know if the pig 
or pigs have gained as much as they should. If the 
pigs have not gained as much as they should, he will 
try to find out why. When he does that he will be 
learning something about the hog business. He also 
has a chance to correct the trouble in time to make a 
good showing at the finish. This applies to all kinds 
of swine feeding operations such as boys’ pig club, ton- 
litter, and the farmer feeder. 

To make the weighing easy, the demonstrator should 
build a crate large enough to hold the pig until the 
feeding demonstration is over. The crate should have 
a door at both ends of it. If only one door is provided 
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sidered good. 

A farmer feeding hogs commercially would do well 
to pick out three or four average pigs and mark them 
so that he will know them, and then weigh these pigs 
every week or two-so- that he will know if they are 
gaining satisfactorily. The pigs must gain rapidly if 
he makes a profit. If the farmer finds that the pigs are 
not gaining sufficient he has a chance to remedy the 
trouble and thereby prevent a financial loss. 


It will be impossible for the county agent to do all 
the weighing. The county agent should instruct the 
club boys and adult demonstrators to weigh the pigs 
and send him a report of the weighing. 


This method of carrying on swine ‘demonstrations 
will do more to teach the people the importance of 
correct feeding, and the importance of attention to de- 
tails of management than all other methods combined. 


Editor’s Note.—These instructions are issued by E. R. 
Eudaly, swine specialist of the Extension Service of Texas, 
but they apply with equal force to any phase of livestock 
feeding. Only by weighing can the average feeder deter- 
mine the results he is getting in time to avoid failure, 
when errors or mistakes cause failure. 





| A STANDARD FARM PAPER SAYS— 
| 1 


The Truth About Fat 


OW that the annual apotheosis of fat, as exem- 
plified at the International Live Stock Exposi- 
tion has been duly celebrated and King Adipose 

again has received his titulary crown, The Gazette 
wishes to turn the searchlight for a moment upon the 
fast-fading panorama and display to the 
public view just two outstanding truths :— 

1, Fat is the making of good meat. 

2. Fat is the ummaking of good breeding 
animals. 

We fight for fat as a sine qua non in 
beef-making; we fight against fat as a curse upon ani- 

mals maintained for reproductive purposes. That may 
seem paradoxical, but decidedly it is not. Without fat, 
and an abundance of it, there can be no satisfactory 
edible flesh; with excess of fat, there can be no normal 
exercise of procreative functions. Notwithstanding the 
truth of both these statements, you cannot tell at a little 
distance at the big shows whether you are looking at 
candidates for the block or for the breeding lot. All 
carcasses alike are wrapped in the garb of super-fat. 
The so-called breeding bull. has the same deep cushions 
of tallow or blubber on his ribs and loins as-the bullocks 
at the other end of the ring. The cows.and heifers, sup- 
posedly valuable for perpetuating their race, are laden 
with the same kind of “waste” as the best prime Christ- 
mas “killers.” There is a vast accumulation of fat 
in the two cases. In the bullock it may be “waste” ‘so 
far as mere edibil- 
ity is | concerned, 
but it insures the 
supreme of quality 
in the adjacent 
muscular tissues, In 
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How sore throat gets its start. 


*“*GREAT!’’ 


men say. They’re en- 
thusiastic about Lis- 
terine Shaving Cream. 
You will be also when 
you try it. So cool! 
So soothing! 


To prevent colds 
rinse the hands with Listerine 


Countless colds start when germs are carried to 
the mouth on food. By using Listerine on the 
hands before every meal, you attack such germs 
and lessen the risk of cold. Remember thié 
mothers, when handling baby’s food. 


Check it with 


| LISTERINE 


full strength 


We cane over a steaming tub one minute, ~ 


out in raw weather the next, a woman is al- 
most certain to get sore throat or a cold—or both, 


The same goes for a man leaving a warm house — 


to work around icy barns. 


Such sudden changes in temperature, physicians 
say, are the cause of countless throat conditions and 
colds. Many of them become complicated and dan- 
gerous if neglected. 


After such exposure, or after your feet have been 
wet, gargle repeatedly with Listerine full strength at 
the first opportunity. It often keeps sore throat 
from becoming serious. 


When Listerine enters the mouth it attacks the 
disease germs that cause ordinary colds and sore 
throat. Your relief is almost immediate. When it 
is not, consult your physician. 


Listerine, full strength, is so powerful that even 
the stubborn B. Typhosus (typhoid) germ is killed 
in 15 seconds! This is shown by scientific tests in 
bacteriological laboratories of national repute. 


Keep Listerine handy and use it daily during bad 
weather. You may be spared a costly and possibly 
dangerous illness. Lambert Pharmacal Company, 
St. Louis, Mo., U. S. A. 
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Lhe Progresswe Farmer 


The Experiment Station Leads the Way 


New Ideas in Farming Are the Result of Carefully Planned and Executed Experiments 


By J. FRANCIS COOPER, 
Agricultural Editor, Florida Extension Service 


TA 


HE statement that “there’s nothing 

new under the sun” seems to be pretty 
far fetched if not entirely false. New 
ideas and new methods are continually 
being developed in 
farming, and the 
farmer who makes 
the most success is 
as a rule the one 
who keeps up with 
all-the new ideas de- 
veloped in his pro- 
fession. 

Some new ideas in 
farming have been 
brought about by ac- 
cident, but most often they have been the 
result of carefully planned and executed 
experiments. Guessing was pretty zood 
in its day, but this is a day when knowl- 





J. F. COOPER 


edge is demanded and made available, and 


it is no longer. necessary to rely on guess- 
work. 
In recent years the various state col- 


| leges of agriculture have come to be cen- 


ters of information for farmers, and the 
farmers have come to rely on them more 
and. more. In Florida the State College 


' of Agriculture is one of the seven col- 


leges which compose the University of 
Florida. The College, in turn, consists of 
three main divisions—resident teaching, 
extension, and experiment station. The 
part of the College concerned with resi- 
dent teaching gives courses in agriculture 
to students who gather on the campus. 
The Agricultural Extension Division 
brings information to people already on 
the farms. It does this through specialists, 
county agents, bulletins, Farmers’ Week, 
etc. 

The Experiment Station is the branch 
of the College which is concerned with 
the finding of new information which 
will be of value and interest to the farm- 
ers. Manifestly, it is impossible for each 
farmer to conduct carefully regulated 
tests on his own farm. The Experiment 
Station conducts the tests which are of 
interest to a large number of farmers, 
and makes the information obtained avai!- 
able. During the year 1928 the Florida 
Experiment Station had under way more 
than 120 different projects. Some of these 
projects have been running for several 
years and many of them will need to be 
carried on for several more years before 
they are finished. While it is not often 
that a project is finished in one year, yet 
every year the Florida Experiment Sta- 
tion is gleaning information that is of un- 
told value to the farmers of Florida. 


Some of the things workers at the 
Florida Experiment Station found out 
during 1928 and of interest, particularly, 
to farmers of the northern and western 
part of Florida, are presented here. It 
is hoped that the information will be of 
value to farmers in this section of the 
state. 


Winter Legume Crops 


_— made by the Agronomy De- 
partment during the winter of 1927- 
28, as during the preceding winter, have 
shown that hairy vetch and Austrian win- 
ter peas do well on the soils of northern 
and western Florida, particularly clay 
soils, and are useful in supplying plant 
foods to these soils. Monantha vetch did 
not do so well, being outyielded by both 
hairy vetch and Austrian peas. 

These crops do fairly well on sandy 
soils where a summer legume, such as 
Crotalaria, is grown and turned under 
the preceding summer. 


In coéperation with four other South- 
ern state experiment stations, the Florida 
Experiment Station made extensive tests 
of monantha\and hairy vetch in an at- 
tempt to produce seed. More than S80 


plots were sowed and included different 


rates and dates of seeding, different 
depths of sowing, different rates of fer- 
tilizing, and nurse crops and no nurse 
crops. Very little seed were obtained 
from any of the plots. 


Summer Legume Crops 
TOOTAN and Biloxi soybeans were 
outstanding in forage production 
among the several varieties of soybeans 
tested at the Experiment Station during 
the year. 

Crotalaria, a plant introduced into the 
South in the last few years, continues to 
show up well as a summer cover crop. 
This crop is a rank-growing legume, and 
produces much more green matter to the 
acre than either cowpeas or soybeans. It 
is not used as a forage, as stock do not 
eat it readily. The Experiment Station 


Peanut Tests 


ROM experiments which have been 

conducted for several years at the 
Experiment Station, it seems to be doubt- 
ful whether fertilizing peanuts is a pay- 
ing proposition. During the year no pay- 
ing increase was obtained by the use of 
land plaster alone, and no fertilizer treat- 
ment increased yields much over 100 
pounds of nuts to the acre. Codperative 
tests at Greenwood on Norfolk sandy soil 
gave very small to no profits from the use 
of fertilizers. 


Spacing tests indicate that larger in- 
creases in yields can be obtained by spac- 
ing Spanish peanuts three to four inches 
in the row on 2% or 3-foot rows than 
can be obtained by direct application of 
fertilizer to the peanut crop. 
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They Have Served Our Readers Twenty Years 





MR. JOHN S. PEARSON 
For 20 years now these two officials of 
The Progressive Farmer have been con- 
stantly in the service of our readers (see 
page 4). 




















has found that yields of sweet potatoes 
and corn are considerably greater follow- 
ing a crop of Crotalaria turned under 
than following cowpeas and other leg- 
uminous crops. 

The pigeon pea is another summer 
growing legume crop that produces large 
yields. This crop can be used as a for- 
age, as food for humans, and as a green 
manure crop. More than 150 strains of 
pigeon peas were under observation at the 
Experiment Station in 1928, and a num- 
ber of them are quite promising. 


Grasses 


fs Agronomy Department of the 
Florida Experiment Station, which 
was formerly the department of grass and 
forage crops, has perhaps done more 
work with grasses than any other South- 
ern experiment station. Studies carried 
out during the last two years indicate 
that fertilizers, particularly nitrates, 
greatly increase the growth of pasture 
grasses. Very few farmers ever think of 
fertilizing their pastures, but these tests 
indicate that fertilizers pay, even on pas- 
tures. The best rates of application have 
not yet been worked out, but it is believed 
that applications of 100 pounds nitrate of 
soda or 75 pounds sulphate of ammonia, 
50 pounds superphosphate, and 25 pounds 
potash to the acre are profitable. 


In another test, it has been found that 
grasses spread more rapidly arid form a 
complete sod more quickly if the grass is 
grazed or mowed instead of being allowed 
to go to seed. 


-- 


Grain Crops 

ESTS of different varieties of oats 

showed the Fulghum to considerably 
outyield other varieties tried. It was also 
found that 100 pounds per acre of a quick- 
acting nitrate fertilizer gave about as sat- 
isfactory results in’ topdressing oats as 
heavier applications. 

The Experiment Station is making 
monthly plantings of an early and a late 
maturing variety of corn, to determine, 
if possible, the best time or times to plant 
these varieties for greatest yields. This 
test will need to run for some time before 
the results will have much significance. 
For two successive years, late February 
and March plantings have yielded best. 


Daubentonia Seed Poisoning 
of Poultry 

ORK by the Veterinary Department 

of the Florida Experiment Station 
has shown that the seed of. daubentonia 
or sesbania, a woody shrub common in 
Florida and the southern parts of other 
Gulf States, are poisonous to poultry. 
Leaves of this shrub have a central. mid- 
rib from which grow a number of small 
leaflets somewhat resembling locust leaves. 
The flowers, which are similar to sweet 
pea flowers in shape, open at any time 
throughout the summer, but particularly 
in late spring. 

The fruit somewhat resembles a small 
locust pod, except that it has four angles 
or wings. When the seed are mature, they 
are scattered by the opening of the pods. 
A$ few as nine of these seed have been 


found to be fatal to fowls eating them, 
and twice that number are nearly always 
fatal. 

To prevent this trouble, the fowls 
should be kept from eating the seeds. If 
it is desired to have this shrub growing 
around the house as an ornamental, the 
pods should be picked off and destroyed 
before the seed are scattered... - 


“Salt Sickness” in Cattle 


ROM time to time the Experiment 

Station receives reports of a trouble 
in cattle which is known locally as “salt 
sickness.” The affected animal becomes 
unthrifty and greatly emaciated. If the 
trouble persists long enough, the animal 
dies. 

The Veterinary Department has found 
that in every case tested, where the ani- 
mal is put on a balanced ration and given 
some bone meal the trouble disappears. 
The so-called salt sickness does not seem 
to be a disease, but rather is a trouble 
resulting from the lack of a balanced 
ration. 


Tobacco Investigations 


BRANCH of the Experiment Station, 

known as the Tobacco Experiment 
Station, is located at Quincy, in Gadsden 
County. During 1928, for the first time, 
it was found at this station that heavy 
applications of stable manure proved 
detrimental to shade tobacco. 

Progress has been made by workers at 
this station in developing strains of cigar 
wrapper tobacco which are resistant to 
some of the diseases which cause serious 
losses nearly every year.. One of the 
worst of these diseases is black shank. 
Black shank-resistant strains of tobacco 
have been developed, just as wilt-resistant 
strains of cotton have been developed in 
other states. Workers at the station are 
now trying to get a good quality of leaf 
in a resistant strain of tobacco and have 
met with fair success. A strain known at 
the station as 301 now seems to offer the 
greatest possibilities. 


Publications 

LARGE number of bulletins have 

been published by the Experiment 
Station during the year, and several of 
them are of interest-to farmers in the 
northern and western part of Florida. No. 
191, Pecan Growing in Florida, was pub- 
lished near the end of 1927, and might be 
included here. It discusses pecan grow- 
ing in all its phases, taking up varieties, 
soils, nursery methods, fertilizers, cover 
crops, insect and disease control, har- 
vesting, etc. 

Bulletin 192 gives the results of tests 
which show the error of the common 
idea that when cotton is dusted with cal- 
cium arsenate, the boll weevil gets its 
poison dose by drinking dew: It is shown 
that the weevil, while crawling over the 
dusted plant, picks up particles of the 
dust which adhere to its snout. Later, 
when the wevil feeds, the dust particles 
clinging to the end of the snout are in- 
gested (eaten), and poisoning. results. 

All the available information on blue- 
berry growing was gathered and published 
during the year as Bulletin 194. This 
should be of interest to those in Florida 
who want to grow blueberries. 

Bulletin 196 discusses the daubentonia 
seed poisoning in wr nae which has been 
mentioned above. ’ 

Tobacco growing in tidrida is thor- 
oughly discussed in Bulletin 198 This 
takes up questions of seedbed, preparation 
of land, cultivation, disease and insect 
control, harvesting, and curing for both 
bright and shade tobacco, 

Farmers of northern and _ western 
Florida who are interested in any of these 
bulletins can ohtain copies by writing to 
the Experiment|Station at Gainesville 4 
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THE LIFE OF A 
SON OFTHE SOT 


“You can 
sharpen my 
point over and 


Over again 
. . « like this” 


OOD steel is one of the most satis- 

factory and economical cutting ma- 
terials. Due to its hardness and strength 
it will take a keen edge and will not 
break. That is why Brinly Plow points, 
made of good steel, do not break and 
can be resharpened until they are en- 
tirely used up. The best thing about 
it is that Brinly points cost no more 
than points made of inferior material. 
In many cases they cost less. And 
they last so much longer that their cost 
is actually much lower. 


No Tempering 
To sharpen a Brinly point, just heat 
the cutting edge and draw it out with 
a hand hammer. As it is made of high- 
carbon steel, it will not need to be tem- 
pered after sharpening. Just lay it 
down and let it cool naturally. When 
land and pitch are needed, any black- 
smith can put them in for you. 


Sons of the Soil 


Brinly Plows are called Sons of the 
Soil because they are a product of 
the field as well as of the factory. 
They have been made to fit the re- 
quirements of farmers by: 1. Better 
Points. 2. More Durable Finish. 8. 
Interchangeable Parts. 4. Ease of Re- 
pair. 5. Stronger Frames. 6. Lighter 
Weight. 


If you want quicker plowing, easier 
plowing,- cheaper plowing try. these 
Brinly Plows. There is a dealer near 
you. Send the coupon for more in- 
formation. 


BRINLY 
PLOWS 


“SONS OF THE SOIL” 


Black Jack 
A two-horse plow for sticky soil. 
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BRINLYHARDY COMPANY, Incorporated 
Louisville, Kentucky. 


Send me information regarding the following: 
One-Horse Plows......One-Horse Cultivators....... 
Two-Horse Plows............ “Middlebreakers........- 
Name 
Address 

















HEALTH SERMONETTES 
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Better Health for 1929 


“Ring out, wild bells, to the wild sky, 
The flying cloud, the frosty light; 
The year is dying in the night; 

Ring out, wild bells, and let him die, 








“Ring out the old, ring in the new, 

Ring, happy bells, across the snow; 

The year is going, let him go; 

Ring out the false, ring in the true.” 
ANUARY is the first month of the 
year. January was named after 

Janus, the god of beginnings. He was 
a double-headed deity—with one face 
looking forward and 
one looking back- 
ward. This is sym- 
bolical of the month, 
for we should think 
of the past and profit 
by mistakes we have 
made, as well as 
look forward to the 
future and carry on 
in a more profitable 
way than we have in 
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the past year. 

Everything in nature seems to lie dor- 
mant during January, and we can give 
serious thought to bettering our condi- 
tion during the coming year, especially 
determining to better preserve our health. 
On the first day of January, we could 
not start the New Year better than by 
observing the following precautions :—~ 

1. Vaccinate against smallpox, all un- 
vaccinated members of the family, from 
six months to ninety years old. 

2. Immunize against diphtheria, all the 
children in the family, from six months to 
six years, or over. 


3. When you feel that bad cold coming 
on, go to bed at once, and stay there 24 to 
36 hours. Open bowels with gentle laxa- 
tive, drink lemonade, and regardless of 
other treatment, stay in bed—and have 
fresh air in the room—keep all towels, 
dishes and eating utensils used by the pa- 
tient, separate from those used by other 
members of the family. 

4. Wear enough clothing these cold 
frosty days to be comfortable, but not too 
much clothing. You can overdo the 
amount of clothes worn. 


5. Sleep with windows open these cold 
frosty nights, but have plenty of bed 
clothes so as to keep nice and warm. 


6. See that all stock has warm quar- 
ters, clean bedding and fresh water daily, 
especially the milk cows.. The quantity 
of milk as well as its quality, depend on 
the comfort of the cow, and on her sani- 
tary conditions and surroundings. 


7. Be careful. Let’s watch our step. Do 
not get it into your head that the major- 
ity of accidents occur outside of the house. 
They do not. The majority of accidents 
occur in the home and in the home 
surroundings—such as burns, scalds, 
poisons, falls, wounds from broken glass 
and crockery ware, tacks, nails, mashed 
fingers and toes, wounds from falling 
plaster, falling windows, doors slamming 
open and shut. Every one of these and 
more, could be avoided with the proper 
care on everybody’s part. Almost every 
accident is caused by some one’s careless- 
ness. Let’s “Watch Our Step” for 1929. 


FUNNY THINGS 


t j 
HERE are some funny things in the 
world, but it surely seems most funny 
of all:— ° 

That a pin has a head but no eyes; 

And a needle has an eye, but no head. 
That a chair has legs, but no feet; 

And a ruler has feet, but no legs. 

That a book has leaves, but no branches; 
And a firm has branches, but no leaves. 
That a railway has a bridge, but no nose; 
And that a bullet has a nose, but no bridge. 
That a river has a mouth, but no neck; 
And that a saw has teeth, but no head. 
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O OBTAIN the most heat from your 
electric heater, keep the reflector 
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Left to right—Robert P. Smith, Luke Smith and B. R “Uncle Bob” Smith— 


‘ 
three generations of successful users of Chilean Nitrate. 
HE Smiths of Johnston, S. C. have found the 
way to take the gamble out of farming. The 
answer is easy ... Chilean Nitrate of Soda. 
B. R. Smith, known as “Uncle Bob”, -fertilizes his 

































crops with plenty of Chilean Nitrate. In 1927 he won 
the South Carolina State Corn Contest, producing 
501% bu. on 5 acres, using 400 Ibs. Nitrate of Soda 
with acid and potash. Im 1926 he produced a cotton 
crop that won 2nd prize in the State Cotton Contest, 
using 400 lbs. of Chilean Nitrate per acre with acid 
and potash. 


Here is what he says: 

“T practice a three-year rotation of cotton, corn 
and small grain, and try to keep my land supplied 
with vegetable matter. With my regular fertilizer 
for cotton, 200 Ibs. Nitrate of Soda, 400 Ibs. acid 
phosphate and 50 Ibs. muriate of potash per acre, 
I have averaged 350 lbs. lint cotton per acre in 
1928, which has been the worst season I have 
ever had for working cotton. 

“In favorable years the above fertilizer has 
averaged over 500 Ibs. lint cotton per acré, You 
cannot beat Chilean Nitrate of Soda for making 


cotton and corn.” B. R. Smith. 


“Uncle Bob’s” son, Luke Smith, and his grandson, 
Robert P. Smith, use Chilean Nitrate, too. “Young 
Bob” —a 4-H Club Boy—produced 75.3 bu. of corn on 
his club acre in 1928 using only Chilean Nitrate. 

Use Chilean Nitrate on cotton, corn, fruit and small 
grain. It is the natural product, not synthetic. Its 
nitrogen is available immediately —that’s why it in- 
creases yields and always shows a profit. 


Free Fertilizer Book 


Our new 24-page book ‘““Low Cost Cotton” gives detailed 
fertilizer information. It is free. Ask for Book No. 2 or 
tear out this part of this ad and mail it to our nearest 
office with your name and address written on the margin. 


; Chilean 
Nitrate of Soda 


EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 








“IT'S SODA NOT LUCK” 
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* » Shepherd Bldg., Montgomery, Ala. 

& » Orlando Bank & Trust Bidg., Orlando, Fla. 
& In writing please refer to Ad No. E-35 
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The World’s Best Cream Separator 


For fifty years De Laval Cream 
tors have been acknowledged 
the world over as being the best. 
That is why there are about as 
De Laval Separators in use as 
a ~ makes eens. aie 
oday, as always, Vv a 
tors are superior to all others. They 
skim cleaner, run easier, are easier to 
sy and wash, and last longer. 
e Golden Series De Laval Separa- 
. tors are pre ge and — in 
appearance an ve many improve- 
ments that you will appreciate. A 
few features are: 
—beautiful, durable gold and black 
—easier starting and ° 
—turnable supply po and 
convenient 
floating bowl, which eliminates all 
vibration, requires less power, lasts 
longer and delivers a smoother, 
richer cream 
Trade-in Allowance 
made on old separators 


+ , 600 J 
@ San Francisco, 61 


a 
a Please send me, without obli- Sopere 
gation, full information on check which 


—oil window; shows at ¢ games th 
amount and condition of the oil 
ears are completely covered, protect- 
them from wear. 


das bree th erat 
e e other 
will choose ony other. “ 


Sold on the self- paying 
installment 


plan 


Send cou below for complete informa- 
for information about De Laval 
are now milking more than 
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am THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO., Dept. e927 

@ New York, 165 Broadway ° 
ackson Blvd. 
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SAVE FOOD 


By Killing Rats, Mice and Cockroaches With 
Stearns’ Electric Paste 
All Druggists .2 &-—35¢ 
25 oz.—$1.50 
MONEY BAGK IF IT FAILS 





YOU CAN TELL BY HIS FARM 


IF HE READS OUR PAPER. 





Gates, Barb Wire, Stee! 




















$100 


For Your Church 


| Would you like to have $100 for your 
church? We know you would. Every 
church could use $100 for new hymnals, 
new furniture, or any of the many ex- 
penses that churches have. Here is 
a plan by which you can easily earn 
$100 OR MORE for your church IN 
A FEW WEEKS! 


Write Today! 
For THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER'S 
easy money-making plan for your 


church. . 
USE COUPON BELOW 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
Birmingham, Ala. 


athe send details of your money- 
plan toe 
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Perfumes, Toilet Goods, 


Creams, > . 
"isegtane Basco mn 
y. Oarnation Co., St. Louis, Mo. 








You can have a wenteatel jen, fresh, 

— vegetables every 

aur Northern Grown Beeds. m6 seal 
SPECIAL OFFER 
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NFLUENZA, Spanish influenza, la 
grippe, the “flu,” and “grip,” are all 
different names for what is supposed to 


‘| be the same malady. It is an always dis- 


agreeable and dangerous distemper of the 
human family, very often distressingly 
painful and prostrating in its effects, and 
_(sad to say) not infrequently fatal. Com- 
plete recovery is nearly always slow, and 
since even a severe attack does not im- 
munize the patient, reinfection of the 
convalescent may follow exposure or 
other imprudence, and his later case be 
worse than the first. 


There is now in the United States an 
epidemic of influenza. About the middle 
of December the United States health of- 
ficials had reports of 80,637 cases in 39 
states; and as these figures (the latest we 
have at this writing) are taken to repre- 
sent not more than one-fifth of the cases 
actually existing, the officials estimated 
a real total of more than 400,000 cases. 


Since the 12th century there have been 
in the world 80 widespread epidemics of 
influenza, averaging about one great out- 
break every ten years, the worst of which 
was probably the world-wide outbreak of 
1918, due to the vast crowding of men in 
war service and the continuous gathering 
and mixing of the peoples at home. 

Forms of the Disease.—Influenza at- 
tacks its victims in various ways :— 

1. The Sinus May Be Affected. —This 
form may be accompanied by great pain 
and risings or abscesses in the head. 

2. There May be an Affection of the 
Tyngs, accompanied by deep, painful, and 
sévere coughing. 

3. The Bowels May be Affected. 

4. The Body as a Whole, including the 
nervous system, may be affected. 

Generally there are present at the begin- 
ning in all these forms the usual symp- 
toms of a severe cold, chilliness, aching, 
and more or less fever. 

Let’s Dodge All the Flu We Can.— 
Even when using the greatest care we 
know how to use in dealing with so in- 
sidious a foe as influenza, the risk of 
catching it is great enough. Let’s not, 
therefore, by carelessness and indiffer- 
ence increase the danger for ourselves 
and for others. On the contrary, we can 
greatly reduce the risk by observing cer- 
tain common sense precautions, such as 
the following :— 

1. Stay Away from Crowds.—This is 
the best way to keep from catching what 
they have and from giving the crowd 
what we have. 

2. Keep Your General Health Up to 
Par, by regular sleep, regular hours of 
work and recreation, by taking advantage 
of sunshine by day and fresh air in the 
sleeping room at night; by using no alco- 
holic beverages, and not overeating. 

3. Keep Away from Houses in Which 
There is Influenza; and especially do 
not go into rooms to see people sick with 
colds or “flu,” unless it is necessary. 

4. Allow No One to Cough or Sneeze 
in Your Face.—Better avoid altogether 
people who are coughing, sneezing, and 
snuffling with colds. 

5. Hold Handkerchief in Front of Your 
Face when you cough or sneeze; this not 
only protects the other fellow, but helps 
to educate the other fellow to do like- 
wise. 

6. Finally,’ having done all the other 
things, keep the hands clean. Think for 
a moment what a dangerous carrier of 
disease unclean hands can be. From nose 
and mouth, disease germs go into hand- 
kerchiefs, from handerchiefs to hands, 
from hands to other hands in friendly 
handclasp (but is it really friendly after 
all), from hands to.doorknobs, ax han- 
dles, vessels, and towels, from these to 
other hands, and so on in an endless chain 
of swarming disease germs. 

This thing actually happened: in a 








bright and inviting candy store, a young 
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What to Do About Influenza 


Dodge It, or Else Mind the Doctor and Get Entirely Well 


By F. Mt REGISTER, M. D. 
North Carolina State Board of Health 


woman was waiting on a man who had 
come in about holiday times to make a 
purchase. The girl was attractively neat 
and tidy in appearance, but seemed to 
have a slight cold. After coughing a time 
or two through her dainty fist, the young 
lady began with this same hand to assem- 
ble the candy on the scales (Can you beat 
that for a “poisoned candy” scheme?). 
The customer hastily made a polite ex- 
cuse for revoking his order and went 
elsewhere to buy. 

Yes, indeed, for our own protectioa and 
the protection of others, let’s zezp cur 
hands clean. 

What to Do When Attacked.—There 
is no specific cure for influenza. Each 
case is a problem by itself and should be 
treated in a common sense way according 
to the symptoms present. But these gen- 
eral rules may be safely followed :— 


1. Go to Bed when the first symptoms 
appear, such as headache and fever, 
coughing and sneezing; then call in your 
doctor and follow his instructions. Dr. 
Charles O. H. Laughinghouse, secretary 
of North Carolina State Board of Health 
says: “Nearly all the deaths froin influ- 
enza occur among those who try to fight 
it on their feet, and end with pneumonia. 
Past experience proves that influenza is 
nothing to be trifled with, but must be 
handled with the utmost care.” 

2. Allow no one in the room except 
those caring for the patient. This precau- 
tion works two ways: (1) You keep from 
spreading the disease to others, and (2), 
you keep others from bringing you germs 
of pneumonia. Many people are carriers 
of pneumonia germs; and while influ- 
enza rarely kills, pneumonia, which is 
secondary to influenza, does kill a ‘arge 
number of its victims. 

3. Have plenty of fresh air in the room 
and plenty of cover to keep warm. 

4. Always remember that influens1 is 
carried by the secretions, from person to 
person, Therefore keep everything used 
by the patient separate from other mem- 
bers of the family—knives, forks, dishes, 
drinking cups, towels, handkerchiefs, and 
the like. 

8. Let the Diet Be Light and Whole- 
some, such ag milk, toast, soup, oranges, 
grapefruit, and lemonade. 

6. Do Not Take All Kinds of Medicine 
Advertised, as a cure for influenza, or 
everything that kind neighbors recom- 
mend. Follow the doctor’s directions. 
Keep as quiet and comfortable as possi- 
ble. Do not become impatient and by try- 
ing to get well “in a jiffy” go and spoil 
everything. As Dr. Laughinghouse so 
well expresses it, “There is no reason 
for hysteria, but there is every reason 
for the exercise Of sane common sense.” 

And here’s wishing you good luck and 
a safe recovery, even if it does take a lit- 
tle longer than you like. 


AUNT HET 


By R. QUILLEN—eprright, pL Jy, | 














“Our cat’s so old she can’t catch a “~ 


mouse unless it’s crippled or sick. Re- 
minds me of women that slobbers over 


young boys and other women’s husbands.” ~~ 


“I blame Jim’s wife more than I do 
him. She ought to of had more sense 
than to take ms female boarder.” 
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Scotch Now for Good Fruits 


Winter Treatment Affects Next Season’s Crop 
By L. A. NIVEN, 3 


Horticultural Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


HE Mastodon strawberry, which is 

one of the new everbearing varieties, 
is giving satisfaction. The berry is a 
big, dark red one, well flavored, and holds 
up well when ship- 
ped. Many have pro- 
nounced it a berry 
that is as _ nearly 
proof against drouth, 
frost, and other ad- 
verse weather condi- 
tions as any straw- 
berry known. Those 
wishing to try out 
some of the ever- 
bearing berries will 
do well to set a few of this variety. 





L. A. NIVEN 


Best Varieties of Berries 


OUR-YEAR tests at the Georgia 

Experiment Station with blackber- 
ries, dewberries, and raspberries, show 
the Young dewberry to be the heaviest 
yielder, among the first to ripen, and al- 
together an outstanding berry. It was 
found to be a very vigorous grower and 
quite resistant to disease. Ten plants 
produced an average of 106 quarts. Of 
the blackberries, the French Lawton was 
the leader, closely followed by Eldorado, 
Mersereau, and Crandall in the order 
named. These blackberries ripen just as 
the dewberries are going out, thus giving 
a supply over a long period of time. 
Then, too, these varieties finish just about 
the time the Himalaya blackberry comes 
into bearing, thus prolonging the berry 
season over a period of eight or nine 
weeks. 

The new Van Fleet raspberry was the 
leader, followed by June, St. Regis, and 
Golden Queen. The June variety ripened 
first, followed by St. Regis, then Golden 
Queen, with Van Fleet the latest ripener. 

The Georgia Experiment Station is 
located in the northern part of Georgia 
and one is pretty safe in concluding that 
the results secured are applicable to most 
sections of the South. 


Fix Fruit Trees for Winter 

OR fruit trees to go through winter 

in the best shape, weeds, grass, etc., 
should either be plowed under or re- 
moved. They are not only a fire hazard, 
but hiding places for rats, mice, and 
other animals that often harm the trees. 
Then, too, fruit trees are often damaged 
by having depressions near the trunk, 
where water collects and stands in the 
winter. Smooth up the soil so that the 
slope away from the tree is sufficient 


to prevent this. Where rabbits or other 


animals are liable to gnaw the bark of’ 


the trees, wrap with poultry wire, corn- 
stalks, paper, or something else to pre- 
vent this damage. 


Check Fruit Rot and Worms Now 


VERY year many folks ask what can 

be done to prevent the rot of peach- 
es, apples, plums, etc., and to keep worms 
out of the fruit. This question is usually 
asked after the fruit commences to rot 
and it is noticed to be wormy. This is 
too late to ask the question. Now is the 
time to do so, and those who will give 
the proper treatment now will have done 
at least a portion of the job of producing 
rot- and worm-free fruit. Spraying next 
spring and summer, of course, must be 
done, but no amount of spring and sum- 
mer spraying can take the place of the 
work that should be done in the winter 
months. 


Every fruit tree owner should, just as 
early as possible, at least before there is 
the slightest sign of sap rising, give the 
orchard a thorough cleaning, pruning, 
and winter spraying. Orchard sanitation 
is just as important as home sanitation, 
if one would produce high quality fruit. 
Gathering up and burning of all mummied 
or rotten fruit on the trees or on the 
ground, cutting out and burning all 
diseased, broken or injured branches, rak- 
ing up and burning all leaves and 
other trash under and about the fruit 
trees that might harbour disease spores, 
and an application of a dormant spray to 
control San Jose scale, are .absolutely 
essential for the production of worth 
while fruit. Right now or within the 
next few weeks is the very best time of 
year for doing this. 


Include in this job the pruning of the 
trees. Do this before spring. See that 
all pruned off branches are burned, be- 
cause almost invariably these will have 
on them some of the fungous and insect 
pests that give trouble during spring and 
summer. 


ety 


ORE than_11 billion bottles of non- 

alcoholic beverages are consumed in 
the United States each year. It is esti- 
mated that into these beverages go 
250,000 tons of sugar, 5,000,000 pounds of 
fruit acid, 50,000 pounds of artificial 
color, 1,000,000 gallons of flavoring ex- 
tract, and 400,000,000 gallons of carbon- 
ated water. 








Ten Questions About 


1, Who was Nicodemus? 

2. When did he first hear of Christ? 

3. What did Christ do at that time? 

4. What attitude did He take following 
His action in the temple? 

5. How did these reports impress Nico- 
demus? 

6. What did he do? 

7. What did he ask of Christ? 

8 What was the reply of Jesus? 

9. Did Nicodemus see Jesus after this? 

10. How did Nicodemus participate in 
the death of Christ? 


ANSWERS 


1. Nicodemus was a member of the 
Sanhedrin, noted for his justice and kind- 
ness. 

2. When Christ came to Jerusalem dur- 
the first year of His ministry to celebrate 
the Pentecost. 

3. At that time, Christ found the tem- 
ple filled with money changers and sellers 
of sacrificial material. He drove them 
from the temple, declaring that they pro- 
faned the house of God. 

4. Christ was questioned and rebuked 
by those who wished to know by what 
authority He took such drastic action. 





DO YOU KNOW THE SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON? 





Christ and Nicodemus 


He answered: “Destroy the temple and I 
will rebuild it in three days.” 

5. Reports of Christ and his miracles, 
which He began to work, were brought to 
Nicodemus. Being fair-minded, Nicodemus 
was filled with a desire to question this 
new religious teacher. 

6. Nicodemus came to Christ in the night 
time. Being a member of the Sanhedrin, 
he exercised care in calling upon this 
young fanatic, as many considered Christ, 
lest it might work evil to both of them. 

7. Nicodemus’ question was: “What must 
I do to be saved?” 


8. Christ’s reply to Nicodemus was: “Be 
born again of water and the Holy Ghost.” 
Christ impressed upon Nicodemus, in His 
conversation, the mecessity of spiritual 
understanding and the immaterial signifi- 
cance of rituals and formulas, with which 
religion was crowded at that time. 


9. When Christ was plotted against by 
the Sanhedrin, Nicodemus was one of His 
protectors. 

10. Following the crucifixion of Christ, 
Nicodemus aided Joseph of Arimathea in 
reclaiming the body from the cross and 
placing it in the tomb. 
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Right from the bag 





fertilizer distributor 


N° time wasted when you top-dress with 
Arcadian Sulphate of Ammonia. Load up 
your distributor right from the fertiiizer bag, set 
it at the proper notch—and go ahead. 

Here’s a nitrogenous fertilizer you can apply 
by distributor or drill. Arcadian Sulphate of 
Ammonia is specially dried. It is fine and dry— 
runs through your hand like fine, dry sand. No 
need for pounding or screening. 

Arcadian Sulphate of Ammonia is rich in plant 
food. It contains 20@% nitrogen (254% am- 
monia) guaranteed—all soluble, all available to 
the plants. 

Ask your dealer for Arcadian Sulphate of Am- 
monia. Mail us the coupon for a free sample, 


Results PROVE 
the quick availability of the nitrogen in 


ARCADIAN 
Sulphate of Ammonia 
™ dat 


Bureau 
New York, N. Y¥. 


Cleveland, O. Norfolk, Va. 
San Francisco, Cal. Toronto, Ont. 


Free Sample 


See for yourself how free- 
running Arcadian Sulphate of 
Ammonia is. We'll send 
— FREE — enough Arcadian 
to fertilize 25 sq. ft. of ‘soil. 
We will also = you free bul- 

it to use 


letins polling how bes 
Arcadian. Just fill in the cou- 
pon and mail it—today! 


40 Rector Street 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Memphis, Tenn. 


The Barrett Company (address nearest office) G-1-29 SA 
Please send me sample package of Arcadian Sulphate of Ammonia. I am especially 


SURG aSs cu 42a cles sae duh va CA kik ee 
(Write names of crops on line above) 

and wish you to send me Bulletins on these subjects, 

SONI s bn Sasew's os 


Cee eee ee eee eeee eee eee eens eee See eee eee ee ee ee eeeseses 


MBG a Raid Visas. 6 ond os kaobe cocwian cancun Aes 
KINDLY PRINT NAME AND ADDRESS 








BOSTROM IMPROVED 






LEVEL 


WITH TELESCOPE is the most Simple, Accurate, 
Durable and Complete outfit ever made for 
TERRACING, DITCHING, TILE DRAINING, IRRIGATING 
orany work around the farm req aLevel. Age 
ricultural Schools, County Bureaus 
and individual land ouneesieee Atlantic to Pacific 
use and endorse every claim made for the 
pawns ae 80 will you, after it; our 
money-back guarantee 





Ww Wilte TODA for illustrated tion 
order blanks, or better still, ORDER Ni Ww 


back 

before heavyraiansettn. Wt. 15 Ibs, few Low Price, 
Bostrom-Brady 
* 558 Stonewall St. 





ATLANTA, GA, 









































The age Suck-a-Thumb Doll 
GIRLS! Hon Bunch: is the Newent Droctent, 
Doll in Aunt’ 


olly’s whole doll f She 
soft rubber arms and hands. ust tik like a eo 


She sleeps and cries om * you can put her to sleep 





sucking Her Thumb. er h is } alow pg om 
and she is over a foot tall and d 
like a real baby, flann 
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THE HOUSEWIFE’S CALENDAR 


ONDAY, January 7.—You can 

soften the laundry water by adding 
borax in the proportion of a tablespoon- 
ful to two gallons of water. 

Tuesday, January 
8.—An easy way to 
sharpen your scis- 
sors is to cut very 
fine sandpaper. A 
good emery stick 
costs only a quarter 
or half dollar and 
every house should 
have one. 

Wednesday, Janu- 
ary 9—It is a good 
idea to keep waxed paper in the kitchen 
all the time for wrapping breads, cakes, 
cheese, and other foods whose moisture 
should be preserved. 

Thursday, January 10.—One busy moth- 
er, tired of getting her family to realize 
that what they strewed around she had 
the labor of picking up, put a barrel under 
the stairway, and toys, trousers, hats, 
books, everything needlessly out of place, 
went into it. Her scheme was resented 
at first but—it worked. 

Friday, January 11.—Tidiness of ap- 
pearance is never at a higher premium 
than at the table. See to it that you are 
dressed so that you feel at ease. Do not 
touch or arrange your hair while at the 
table. Another thing to remember is not 
to stir your food together so that your 
plate looks unsightly. 

Saturday, January 12—If you want to 
use chocolate in a recipe today and there 
is none in the house substitute 2 table- 
spoons of cocoa for each square of choco- 
late and add a little butter to the recipe. 

Sunday, January 13.— 

It’s never worth while to forget how to smile, 
However we're longing to frown, 

For hearts that are plucky are usually lucky, 
And find the gold edge to the brown. 

Life isn’t all fun—and we know, everyone, 
We're subject to troubles and trials; 

But courage and grit keep the journey sunlit, 
So always remember to smile! 


BABY’S EASY-TO-KNIT 
SWEATER 


Six to Twelve Months 
ATERIALS—3 oz. of 3 ply wool, 1 
ball of brush wool, 1 pair of No. 8 
bone needles. 

Commence at the lower edge of the 
front by casting on 72 sts., and work 2 
purl 2 plain for 20 rows. Now work in 
plain knitting for 10 inches, when the 
neck will be reached. 

Next row—K. the first 26 sts, cast off 
the following 20 loosely, and knit the re- 
maining 26 to the end of the row. Work 
over one shoulder at a time with 26 sts 
for 12 rows, finishing at the neck edge; 
leave these sts and work the other 
shoulder in the same, way. When both 
shoulders are worked to the same point, 
at the neck edge of the last worked 
shoulder, cast on 20 sts for the back of 
neck; now knit across the other shoulder, 
and all the sts should now be on one 
needle. 

Work plain for 10 inches. to match 
front, then in rib for 20 rows, and cast 
off loosely. Fold the body part in half 
and measure off 4 inches for sleeves; pick 
up 52 ‘sts and K. plain for 8 rows, then 
decrease } st, at both ends of work, K. 
another 8: rows, then decrease 1 st. each 
end. Now K. 3 inches and change to rib 
for 16 rows, Cast off loosely. Sew up 
underarm and side seams, and with a bone 
hook crochet double-crochet around lower 
edge and also where the garter-stitch 














MRS. W. N. HUTT 














The Progressive Farm Woman 


MRS.W.N.HUTT, EDITOR 


joins ribbing. Round neck and sleeves 
crochet the ‘same, run ribbon through 
holes at neck, and brush wool up along 
these edges. 





| KEEPING SHOES IN REPAIR | 





PENNY saved is a penny earned 
when it comes to keeping shoes in 
repair. Ripped seams in the uppers can 
frequently be stitched at home. A handy 
person, with the aid of a repair kit, can 
pue on new heel lifts, rubber heels, half 
soles, and metal heel or toe plates without 
much difficulty. The equipment neces- 
sary for repairing shoes includes a last 
holder, 3 or 4 iron lasts of different sizes, 
a shoemaker’s hammer, a pair of pincers, 
1 or 2 leather knives, a leather rasp or 
file, awls, nails for soles and heels, flax 
shoe thread, bristles, and wax. These ar- 
ticles or made-up regular repair kits are 
sold by dealers in hardware or shoe shops 
and by some mail-order houses 
for from $3 to $5 or less. 
Good care of shoes includes 
prompt repair. It is never true 
economy to wear down-at-the- 





THESE SHOES 
SEEMED TO BE 
BEYOND REPAIR 
BUT— 

THEY WERE 
MADE TO LOOK 
LIKE THIS. 























means one hot dish served daily to supple- 
ment the cold lunch brought from home 
by the child. This hot dish is usually 
soup, beans, or potatoes. Vegetable soup 
is the favorite with the children. 

The county nurse, Miss Davis Dickens 
and the home agent jointly saw that each 
child in the county schools was weighed 
each month. By this means a check-up 
of the overweights and underweights was 
made. Suggestions for each class were 
made and here was where the hot dish 
played an important part. The rural 
school supervisor, Miss Annie Cherry, 
did some clever work in impressing each 
student with what he weighed at the be- 
ginning of the school term, the middle, 
at the end, and what he should weigh to 
be up to standard according to the age- 
weight table. 

Eight of the 16 schools serving lunch 
were fortunate in having the woman’s 
home demonstration club can vegetable 


soup mixture for the school in winter. - 


These women met 
the home agent at 
the school building 
4 on an appointed day 
1 with loads of corn, 
beans, tomatoes, 
okra, and carrots 
to be turned into 
soup mixture and 
| canned When 





night drew near 















heel, dilapidated shoes. Such shoes neith- 
er protect the feet nor properly sup- 
port the body. What might be saved 
in leather may be paid eventually to doc- 
tors. The minute a seam begins to rip, 
the upper cracks through, a heel twists 
out of shape or runs down, or a hole 
wears through the sole, the shoe needs 
mending. If the necessary bit of repair- 
ing is put off the shoe may be so badly 
worn that it is no longer worth mending 
and from $2 to $5 will be lost by neglect. 
This is particularly true if the welt is 
worn away or the innersole is worn 
through. 

Heels should always be kept “squared 
up.” When they begin to run down on one 
side both the shoes and the body are put 
under a strain. 

Then too, there is the well groomed 
side of the question. It’s an unwise man 
who approaches a business man for a 
loan, with a run-down pair of unblacken- 
ed shoes on his feet. 

Should there be no one in the home es- 
pecially handy with tools, then there is 
always the shoe mender in town. What 
he can do with shoes is a wonder in skill 
and cheapness. 


| HOT SCHOOL LUNCHES IN | 
| HALIFAX COUNTY 


L 








ALIFAX County, North Carolina, 
has 21 schools in the rural system. 
Sixteen of these schools had hot lunch 
last year. Hot lunch in the rural schools 








—Photo by U. 8. D, A. 


usually 100 to 150 quarts of soup mix- 
ture had been made and stored for winter 
use. This meant free hot soup for the 
children. 


“One of the most pleasant periods of 
the school day during the past year,” said 
Miss Mary Long Daniel ,““was when I went 
from room to room during the noon re- 
cess and found one hundred per cent of 
the children enjoying one hot dish for 
their lunch. The years before when the 
nickel or its equivalent had to be brought 
for this dish there were often found in a 
room, five, ten, or fifteen wistful looking 
faces that would make one wish there 
could be free hot lunch. Sometimes those 
little faces were the very ones that most 
needed the good warm nourishing dish. 
‘Them days have gone forever’ in our 
school for the Hollister Woman’s Home 
Demonstration Club has made it possible 
for us to serve that free hot lunch each 
day to every one. This has helped to de- 
velop the child in body and mind. Here 
the Parent-Teachers’ Association furnish- 
ed the cans and the woman’s club came 
loaded with vegetables, and with aid of 
the home agent, Mrs. Hazel Ervin Wheel- 
er, they soon turned into our store room 
about 115 cans of delicious soup mixture. 
Then later in the fall a letter signed by 
Miss Cherry, Mrs. Wheeler, and Miss 
Pauline Smith, district home agent, went 
into each home that had not had a chance 
to share in this canning with a suggestive 
list that they could contribute in order 
that their child or children could have a 
hot dish each day. We carefully got one 
hundred per cent codperation. 


“To feed our 90 children for one day 
we used 5 cans of soup mixture and add- 
ed to it about 1 quart of dried butter 
beans or 3 or 4 pounds of Iri 


rish potatoes. 









Lhe Progresswe Farmer 








If the club ladies can for us this summer 
the 500 cans we are calling for, the chil- 
dren will have ‘lovely’ soup every day. 
Most children like soup better than any 
other’ dish. 


“We serve on an average about 85 
children each day. We select two cooks 
from among the larger girls to serve a 
two-weeks term, one sixth grader and 
one seventh grader. This is done to avoid 
a conflict with classes and, cooking. Six 
waiters are selected to serve a one-week 
term. They serve the soup, with cook’s 
aid, collect, and clean the dishes. One 
teacher acts as supervisor of the work 
for a one-month term. 


“Our weekly menu is as follows: Mon- 
day, soup (5 or 6 cans); Tuesday, peas 
(1 gallon) ; Wednesday, stewed sweet po- 
tatoes (one-half bushel); Thursday, 
turnips ‘with hot corn-bread (one-half 
bushel asd one gallon of meal. 


“When all work together wonders can 
be wrought.” 
MRS. HAZEL ERVIN WHEELER, 
County Home Demonstration Agent. 
Halifax County, N. C. 





| TRICKS OF THE TRADE | 





F.YOU want to make homemade paste 

add about a teaspoonful of powdered 
alum to the flour and boiling water. The 
paste will have a much greater sticking 
quality and will last twice as long. 


Mopping Up Ink.—If ink is spilled 
on a carpet, mop it up thoroughly with 
milk, changing it as it becomes discolor- 
ed. If the stain is old, cover it with 
white cornmeal after the milk wash. 
Leave it overnight and brush it off next 
morning. If it leaves a grease spot, wash 
it off with ammonia. 


Hair Brush Care.—The bristles of 
hair brushes that have become soft 
through repeated washing may be stiffen- 
ed again by dipping them in a strong so- 
lution of alum and then drying them 
quickly. 

Care of Silk Hose.—New stockings 
will last twice as long if, before they are 
worn, they are soaked overnight in cold 
water to which a pinch of salt has been 
added. After the soaking, rinse in cold, 
fresh water and dry in a current of air. 


Runs in stockings’ can be stopped by 
rubbing the running stitch with a piece 
of dry soap, which holds the stitch until 
such time as it can be properly mended. 
Leave a little soap in the stockings when 
washing them. It keeps them delightfully 
soft and helps them to wear longer. 


For Patent Leather.— Vaseline or 
olive oil, rubbed into patent leather shoes 
when not in use, prevents cracking. 


Want More Money ’—And now, last 
but not least, I want to ask you a ques- 
tion. What do you think of that money- 
making scheme in the issue of December 
22? I think The Progressive Farmer 
and Farm Woman's profit-sharing plan 
is pretty wonderful, myself. Like the 
liniment that the old medicine vender 
used to say was good for\man and beast; 
well this is good for farm and home, man 
and beast, man and woman, boy and girl. 


Yes, the offer is open to each and all—- 


and we all need more money. ' 





| LIKES OUR COVER PAGES 


L 





HE pictures on your front cover are 
wonderful, but bur family all studied 
the Thanksgiving one especially—an old 
man saying grace. How did you get it? 
And oh, how appropriate! 
der ful. 

getting better ne issue. 
MRS. J. M. BRICE. 
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FARM WIVES’ EXPERIENCE. | 
LETTERS 


HE judges were very much interested 

in the many letters which were enter- 
ed in the contest “The Kind of a Girl I 
Want My Son to Marry.” Practically 
every mother expressed her desire that 
her daughter-in-law be one who not only 
can keep house well, but who will be an 
understanding, intelligent comrade. 

To Mrs. J. B. Howell, Yalobusha 
County, Mississippi goes the first prize. 
In a few words Mrs. Howell has given 
us a splendid word picture. 


The Kind of a Girl I Want My Son 


to Marry 
(The Prize Letter) 

AY the girl who is to be my son’s 

wife be broadminded, kind hearted, 
and industrious, and above all things may 
she possess a fine sense of humor, with- 
out which she will miss much of the spice 
of life. A sense of humor will help her 
over many difficult places, where bitter 
words from a sharp tongue only make 
“bad matters worse.” May this girl, the 
guardian of my son’s happiness, possess 
tact, sympathy, and understanding. May 
her character be good, her ideals high, 
and her thoughts pure, ever holding her 
husband’s affection with the strong bands 
of her own deep true love, placing her 
confidence in his fidelity always, unless 
given reasons for not doing so. May she 
be ambitious, ever watching with patient, 
hopeful eyes the upward climb, ever ready 
to be comforting and understanding when 
the road is hard, always a pal, and an in- 
teresting companion. but never a “door 
mat!” May she make the most of life, 
be it prosperity or poverty, “for better 
or worse.” May she be attractive and 








neat of person, and possessing a sense of 
the beautiful. May she adorn her home ac- 
cording to her means. A happy mother 
may she be, strong of body and mind and 
capable of making not a houseless home, 
but a real home where love reigns su- 
preme, where the happy laughter of little 
children echoes from attic to cellar, 
where the flowers of love bloom in each 
heart, and the fragrance of true friend- 
ship lingers long. 


May this woman who must find her 
own place, that which God has planned 
for her, strive to have “the manners of a 
queen, the simplicity of a child, and the 
goodness of an angel.’ 

HONORABLE MENTION 
ETTERS from the following were deemed 
worthy of mention. Names and coun- 
ties are given:— . 
Alabama 

Mrs. A. E. Alexander, Lamar; Mrs. J. M. 
Ware, Autauga; Mrs. Z. G. Vaughan, Walker; 
I. N. Hayes, Houston; Mrs. W. H. Martin, 
Conecuh; Mrs. Delia German, Walker; Mrs. 
Louise Parker, Covington; Mrs. Amanda Buse, 
Calhoun; Mrs. Sadie Shrader, DeKalb. 


Florida 
Mrs. W. T. Carter, Broward. 
Georgia 
Mrs. J. W. Colson, Charlton; Mrs. Edith 


White, Gordon; Mrs. Marion Blanton, MclIn- 
tosh; Mrs. W. S. Hurste, Screven; Mrs. G. 
E. Stephenson, Walker; Mrs. Emma Elliott, 
Randolph; Mrs. J. V. Hart, Carroll; Mrs. 
Richard Eller, Gilmer. 


chy 

A= line of service was added 

to the codperative movement of Ala- 
bama this year, when J. D. Moore, mar- 
keting specialist of Auburn, sold 16 cars 
of pears coéperatively. Each car con- 
tained 400 bushels of pears, which sold 
for 45 cents per bushel. This was a total 
income of $1,080 to the growers. The 
pears were shipped from Citronelle in 
Mobile County. 








THE PATTERN DEPARTMENT 


























711 


These two charming styles are appropri- 
ate for the spring dresses you are planning. 
711—The box pleats across the front and 

smart shirring at the shoulders of 
this dress are most attractive. The 
dress is extremely pretty when made 
of flat silk, crepe de chine, georgette 
crepe, jersey, crepe satin, canton- 
faille crepe, printed silk crepe in 
tweed pattern, sheer tweed, wool 
crepe, or printed rayon velvet. The 
pattern comes in sizes 16, 18, 20 
years, 36, 38, 40, 42, and 44 inches 
bust measure. Size 36 requires 3% 























yards of 40-inch material with 4% 
yards of ribbon. 

700—This smartly trimmed tailored dress 
is becoming to all slim types, the 
old or young, tall or short, but not 
to stout people. It is especially suit- 
able for any wash material, either 
silk or cotton, or any of the wool ma- 
terials. The pattern comes in sizes 
16, 18, 20 years, 36, 38, 40, and 42 
inches bust measure. The 36-inch 
size requires 2% yards of 40-inch ma- 
terial with % yard of 27-inch con- 
trasting. 
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Cows ee Pes 


economy of your ration de 


richest 


send it FREE. 


Write 
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book on feeding they ever read 


O YOU know the feeding value of your home-grown grains? 

Do you know how to blend them into rations for livestock 

to make each pound of grain pay @ profit? On the efficiency and 
i pends your profit. Lower the cost of 
your feed and at the same time get more milk from your dairy 
cows—add extra pounds in quicker time to your beef cattle and 
hogs—produce more lambs and get a heavier wool clip from your 
sheep, keep your poultry flock producing at its highest capacity. 
These are things this book tells you how to do in a practical, 
authentic way. Proper care of livestock and poultry is also dis- 
cussed along lines every farmer can carry out. The information 
is based on experimental work conducted by colleges in various 
sections of the United States and has been revised to include the 
very latest research facts. Field men of the organization are in 
actual daily contact with farmers and feeders, enabling the sug- 
gestion of practical rations to meet sectional feeding requirements. 
All home-grown grains are utilized in various types of rations and 
the analysis of each ration given. Cottonseed Meal is one of the 
otein feeds and provides more digestible crude protein 
per dollar invested than any other concentrate. Learn how to 
profit by feeding it properly. This book tells you how. We gladly 


FREE 
BOOK 


GP-4 


Educational Service Department 
CoTTONSEED Propucts ASSOCIATION 
915 Santa Fe Bldg., Dallas, Texas 
809 Palmetto Bldg., Columbia, S. C. 











Name 
Address P.O. 
County State 








OUR GUARANTEE DOES NOT COVER REAL ESTATE ADVERTISING 
Because Buyers Should Personally Investigate Land Before Purchasing 





When writing advertisers just say I 
saw your ad in The Progressive Farmer. 














| For Highest Yields 


and Greater Profits 

._ Plant 

PIEDMONT 
Pedigreed 


CLEVELAND 
Big Boll 





discovered which has contributed more 
to Southern agriculture than the parent 
lant of Piedmont Pedigreed Cleveland 
ig Boll. Over 10,000,000 acres have 
been planted from the seed which came 
from the progeny of this plant. 


Play safe. Order direct from the orig- 
inator. Don’t be misled by numerous 
concerns offering so-called pure seed at 
reduced prices. Piedmont Pedigreed 
Cleveland Big Boll won the national 
pee for largest authentic yield (30 
ales on 10 acres). Earliest big boll cot- 
ton, easily picked. inch and better 
staple, 40 per cent lint. Make sure of 
your supply of pure seed by writing 
today for prices and literature. 


There has never been a cotton plant } 











Piedmont Pedigreed Seed Farm 
J. O. M. Smith, Owner and Mgr. 













80 DAYS FREE TRIAL 
$10 Worth of Records FREE 








The Vegetablesand Flowers 
oa would like to see grows 
ng in your garden —read 
about them in 
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I want to show you how you can make little pigs big—big pigs 
fat—save all the pier —drive out the worms—save a lot of fe — 
and get hogs to market in less time. To prove it 


Pll Give You a $1.00 Package 


of my tee Fat. Simply fillin your name and address on the coupon below or write a 

Fas want to try Marshall's Hog Fat. I will ond you two packages at 

once. ie on delivery only $1.00, the price of one package. The other is yours free. 

5 poskivety guarantee that if you are not amazed and delighted with the results, I 
refund your $1.00 at any time within 30 days, upon request. 


Hog Fat Used by Thousands 


Thousands of hog raisers state that v te feeding a few cents worth of Marshall’s 

Hog Fat they can get their hogs ready for market in less time and on less feed. 

. Manchester, Iowa, writes * ‘Since using your Wonderful Hog Fat, my 

bogs ve evereg ed 2 pounds a day and now weigh 250 pounds each and are 5 months 

t wish I had known about Marshall's Hog Fat before. It areve out all the worms 
and I never had such big, strong fat hogs before." 


Never iad arene | eae BC Hogs Fatten on Half the Feed 

want you to send me $5.00 worth o “I have bee F 

it C.O.D. It has done my hogs so much | four momtha = wt t “i be oben 

onok, Te y4 _ t vo Say a “5 ag 3 uae right, and I can recommend 
, [never any’ e t a bb 

ie JOSH McDONALD, Athens, iN, an Lay hci sonatad 


Cannot Say Too Much 
Fattened Them on Soft Corn ‘*My hogs had come to a standstill, but 
Everybody is wondering what the | after giving a few feeds I could see a 
pg was at my hogs looked so good 


change, and now they are almost twice 
nm feed hem soft corn. My honest | asl: f h 
belief is that it is the tonic that made ite os been esas ae 


of grain as before. I can't say too much 
them A. so rapidly and ° heathy. in i an . 
HARM ARENDS, Davis, S. aa Co 


SEND NO MONEY 


pd $ cond me 5 penny 3 ast - in ee 
and mail coupon. I will send you two * f 
$1 .00 packages of Marshall's Hog Fat % © one aon . ee, * waulkee, Wis. 

by prepaid parcel post. Pay $1.00 on all char ab poneeid,, two full 
The extra ckage is "s Hee Pet on your | 








Gentlemen :—Send 
$1.00 packages of 


livery Marshall 
FREE. Feed it to your hogs for 30 of satisfaction. I will pay $1.00 1Se Dostag hen 
days. Then if not am and de- the two packages arrive and if not am ‘ lighted 


back y our $1 00. my money on request. 


wild with Tenults, write me and I with results at the end of 3@ days you sree’ to ref “I 
n’t tate. Get in Yo n this big 4 ’ 


profit-maker at once. Your Name .... 0.6.45 


start immediately, so sign an 
the coupon t 
another thing. 


E. B. MARSHALL, H. 
Dept. od 


oday, before you do 


If you wish you may send one dollar with thie coupon for . 
two $1.00 packages and save postage. 


Si Sh Se OS OEE om ow or coe ans onl 


ialist 
407 Milwaukee, 











You will find all of the leading 


Read the baby chick advertisements in this issue. 
Please mention our 


breeds offered through both our classified and display columns. 
paper when writing. 


‘A New Distributer'’ 
by GANTT 














Made Right— 
Priced Right 





Gantt’s Vibra-Swing G Distributer No. 4 
Gantt's Vibra-Swing Guano Distributer No. 
Unlike the regular knocker distributers that we have been making for years, the 
hopper on this machine is rigid, and oats the bottom knocks or “vibrates.’”’ Like 
all Gantt machines, it is strongly made of the highest grade materials; simple of 
eonstruction,-and with no useless parts or complicated 
adjustments. It is wally regulated to put out as large 
or as small quantity of fertilizer as desired. 


See Your Dealer or Write Us 


Get the facts concerning the famous “Gantt” line of Fer- 
tilizer Distributers, Cotton Planters, Plows, Grain Drills, 
Cultivators, ete., before you buy. Over forty years of de- 
pendable service to Southern farmers. 


GANTT MEG. CO. 


Macon, Georgia 
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| YOUR UNCLE’S VIEW| 





Weep not for precious chances passed away, 

Weep not for golden ages on the wane, 

Each night I burn the records of the day, 

At sunrise every soul is born again. 
—Selected. 

ir Boys and Girls :— 

Here at the beginning of a new 
year I should like to pass on to you some 
thoughts about opportunity and the way 
in which we make use 














LOOKING of the opportunities 
that come to us. Ed- 

—- ward Bok, the fa- 
AND mous editor, came to 

| AHEAD this country from 
Holland when just a 

little boy. At the close of his own 


life story, The Americanization of 
Edward Bok, he sets down some inter- 
esting opinions about America. First are 
listed American shortcomings as he sees 
them. 

1, Wastefulness. If a person tries to save, 
we say he is stingy. 

2. Lack of thoroughness. 
enough,” we say. 

3. Lack of.respect for law and authority. 

4. We need to Americanize ourselves in- 
stead of the other fellow. 


These three things he lists as the great 
advantages of America :— 

1. Opportunity such as is found in no other 
nation. 

2. High idealism. 


3. A spirit of fair play. Play square with 
us and we'll play square with you. 


“That’s good 


Said Henry David Thoreau many years 
ago, after two years spent living alone on 
Walden Pond :— 


I learned this, at least, by my experiment; 
that if one advances confidently in the direc- 
tion of his dreams, and endeavors to live the 
life which he has imagined, he will meet with 
a success uhexpected in common hours. 


WHERE THE BRANCHES MEET 


The Wise Boy—“My pa always taught me 
the best time to make New Year’s resolutions 
was whenever I felt an urge to do anything 
better, whether it came at New Year’s or in 
midsummer.” 

Our Knowledge Shelf.—If you’re interested in 
our feathered friends, one of the most valu- 
able little booklets I know is Farmers’ Bul- 
letin 513, “Fifty Common Birds of Farm and 
Orchard.” Each bird is shown in full colors. 
The bulletin may be obtained by sending 15 
cents to the Secretary of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

I Ask You.—How many would like to plant 
gourd seed in 1929, from which to obtain 
gourds for building purple martin homes in 
1930? Also, how many of you will furnish 
seed to those who don’t have them? Write 





WILLIE WILLIS 
By R. QUILLEN—{opyright, POA | 






















“IT can’t never have nothin’. I traded 
the doctor’s boy nearly a whole all-day 
sucker for a tape worm in a bottle of 
alcohol and Mamma wouldn't let me 
keep it.” 

“I didn’t do nothin’ bad. I just told 
Mrs. Brown I was glad the car run over 
one of our hens because Mamma didn’t 
mean to have company for supper until 











that happened.” 


The Progressive Farmer 
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Kp Address Letters to UndeP 


of ProgressiveFarmer 


me whether you want seed or can furnish 
seed to others. If we find enough interested, 
we'll start a Bird Builders’ Club. 

The Farm Dictionary.—An “inventory” is 
one of the simplest and most practical means 
of checking up on the farm at the end of 
each year. Did you write for that farm in- 
ventory bulletin we told you about a week 
or two ago? 


Yours for happiness in.1929, 









| CLUB WORK TO DO NOW 


| By B. 0. WILLIAMS 


CALF CLUB 


N HOUSING calves see that plenty of 

fresh air is provided. Dairy animals 
do not need to be kept warm, so long as 
they are protected from rains and winds. 
Ayoid draughts as 
these cause rapid rad- 
iation of heat from 
the body and may 
produce _ conditions 
which will result in 
pneumonia. 


2. See that the calf 
has all the hay it 
will eat, preferably 
a legume hay which 
carries its green 
color. This quality of hay contains con- 
siderable lime, vitamines, and a high pro- 
tein content, all of which are necessary 
for normal growth. 

3. In addition to hay, from four to six 
pounds of grain is the maximum needed 
for desirable growth without excess fat- 
tening. 

4. Should the calf tend to become fat, 
continue to feed hay but cut down on the 
grain ration. 


(4) i | | 
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b=" Mail This 
Coupon Today/ 


OOD farm implements always pay= 

not only in better work and bigger farm 
profits, but in longer service and less break- 
age. That is why thousands of Southern 
farmers have been buying from this line of 
famous farm tools for over fifty years. 
















B. 0. WILLIAMS 





a cultivator, a sprayer, etc., right now is 
the time to find out the exceptional value 
that can be yours from this famous line of 


VULCAN farm implements. 


The coupon will bring you the facts — the 3 


full story of the raggedness, quality arid 


true superiority of each one of these notable _ 


VULCAN products and the splendid ser- 


vice they will give you in field or orchard. — 


Mark on the coupon above, which imple- 


ments you might be interested in and we — 
will promptly send complete details and — 







name of the nearest VULCAN dealer. 





the above coupon NOW or write us and g 
learn what Vulcan value means. Address — 





THE VULC PLOW COMPANY 
EV. ' | IND. 


If you are going to need a plow, a asrrow, | 
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January 5, °1929 






Tendergreen 
A New Vegetable 







"The Best Greens 
You've EVER. 







b ‘j 

: Eaten... gm 
is t 
r Tendergreen is a delicious 

.- new vegetable for table 

k use. Introduced by us this 






season for the first time. 
Finer flavor and more 
nutritious than turnip or 
mustard greens, or spinach. 
Ready for use in 23 days--9 
crops per year-—$300 or more per 
acro! Seed supply is limited. Send 
now for trial packet. Packet 10c; 
¥{ pound 40c; 4 pound 70c; 1 pound 
























$1.25, postpaid. 

Handsome 1929 Seed 
Is Catalog & Garden Guide 
is Now ready for you. 
s. Beautifully illustrated 
1S in colors. 64 pages of ac- 
i- tual photographs of vege- 
m tables, flowers, etc. Con- 
y tains planting calendar— 
1s tells all about what seed 
in to sow and when. Also 

about Tendergreen—Van 
if Antwerp’snew greens—best you’ve 
it ever eaten. Write for your copy 
ly of this fine book. Free. 
ch 4 Packets of Beautiful 
- Flower Seeds Free 
D- with every order you send us, 
. for 50c or over. Also valuable 
y premiums given; and, asin past 

years, Profit-Sharing Certifp 
x cates issued, with every order. 
d For 50 years our tested seeds have satisfied 
- southern planters. They are fresh and fer- 
t- tile. The world’s best seed values come 

from the great seed house of Van Antwerp. 
t, 
a VAN ANTWERPS 
— il a a ©) — i mone 
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Seal. All our ads are guaranteed reli 





antee that you will get a oer 


r 
ad 
in The Progressive Farmer and do not receive 
oods in due time, write us within 30 





















Time to Plant ‘ 
and the hest varieties 
of Vegetables- 



















Free Flower Seed : 





Collections 
And how to get them ~ 
are told in the Golden 
Anniversary Catalog ., .: 
o : of? Sa 1% 




















Write for your copy today. 
T. W. WOOD & SONS, . 





















POULTRY CLUB 


1. Study all available literature and 
make systematic plans for next year. 

2. Order Farmers’ Bulletins No, 1524 
entitled Farm Poultry Raising, and No. 
1554 entitled Poultry Houses and Fix- 
tures. 

3. Birds should be mated at least ten 
days before hatching eggs are to be sav- 


male is half the flock; use well-developed, 
vigorous males having standard qualifica- 
tions. 

4. Supply breeding birds with a small 
quantity of green feed each day. 

5. Keep litter on the floor of the poul- 
try house and protect feed hoppers and 
water containers from contamination. 
Sanitation is a prerequisite to successful 
poultry production. 


PIG CLUB 

1. Keep hogs sheltered in cold winter 
months. 

2. Supply sufficient feed to keep brood 
sows in good flesh, but not fat. Feed a 
ration consisting of nine parts of corn 
supplemented by one part of fish meal or 
tankage. The addition of wheat bran 
and shorts will improve this ration, if 
these feeas are available. 

3. Push fall pigs for the spring mar- 
ket by self-feeding corn and fish meal. 

4. If possible hogs should be allowed 
to graze on green forage. 

5. Do not keep fall pigs in small dark 
quarters; they need sunlight to prevent 
rickets. 

6. Keep plenty of clean drinking water 
in the hog quarters. 


CORN CLUB 

1, Take advantage of the long winter 
evenings to acquire and study all informa- 
tion available on corn production. 

2. See that seed corn is kept at all 
times in such condition that it will be suit- 
able for spring planting. 

3. In thinking oyer plans for next year’s 
corn club work, keep in mind a plot of 
land upon which is growing a legumin- 
ous crop. 

COTTON CLUB 

1. As with corn, study available litera- 
ture on cotton varieties, fertilization and 
production. 

2. If seed for next year’s planting have 
not been secured, do so at once—be sure to 
get pure seed of good vitality and staple 
length. 

FARM MACHINERY CLUB 

1. This is a good season to repair build- 
ings and construct other farm conveni- 
ences. 

2. Plan and install a system of home- 
made waterworks. 

3. Go over all harness and make neces- 
sary repairs. 





CLUB WORK IN CHILTON | 


| 
| COUNTY, ALABAMA | 


ed. So far as breeding is concerned, the 
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FAMOUS PRODUCTS OF ; 
THE GUNSMITH’S ART 


HE fathers and grandfathers of the master crafts- 
men now in the Remington Arms Factory were 
the leading gunsmiths of their time. They estab- 
lished a tradition of fine workmanship and gave 
Remington Fire Arms the position of leadership 
that they maintain today. 


The Remington Model 11 Autoloading 
Shotgun is a fine example of the expert 
gunsmith’s art. It has been the leading 
autoloader for years. Because of its stur- 
dy construction and mechanical perfec- 
tion it is safe, smooth, and certain in 
its operation after firing thousands / 
if 

























of rounds of the heaviest long range 
loads. It is light, has graceful lines, 
and is beautifully finished. Truly 


the last word in an autoloading Remington 


shotgun. At your dealer’s. / ie Wn anes 
y/ shells wé#ll ount- 

REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, INC. NY shoot shell for shell 
25 Broadway New York City 9/ brand of long range 
loads on the market. 

With the Model 11—the 


a best combination forducks 
— and geese 


The Remington Auto- 
loading Shotgun. Model 
11 12-gauge only. Stand- 
ard Price $56.75. 














keep in your own the 
profits the dealer would get. All and 
styles. Galvanized Corrugated. Shingles and 
Asphalt Roofing. Freight paid. Easy to nail 
on. Write TODAY for Free Samples and freight 
paid prices. FREE SAMPLES. 
Savannah Fence & Roofing Co. 
Dept. P-2. Savannah, 





a 














LUB boys of Chilton County this year 
made the record yields of the coun- 
ty. Eighty-six of the first boys to make 
reports on their work showed an aver,7e 
yield of 367 pounds of lint cotton per 
acre at more economical figures than did 
94 good farmers of the county, who te- 
ported an average yield of 271 pounds ‘of 
lint cotton per acre. 

Thirty-one of the first corn club boys 
to report showed an average yield of 36 
bushels of corn per acre, while 80 good 
farmers reported an average yield of only 
17.7 bushels per acre. 

This information came from C. E. 
Stapp, county agent, who has been the 
leading figure in promoting club work in 
the county. He said, “I think that my 
work with the club boys this year has 
been very successful.” 

L. O. BRACKEEN. 


ea 
O NOT fasten linoleum to the floor 
until two weeks after it has been 





laid. This allows it to stretch. 


eee w wee 











SUMMEROUR'S SUMMEROUR’S HALF & HALF 


is still 
The Most Wonderful Cotton the World Has Ever Known” 
“Gi Brand of the Original HALF & HALF Seed 
Write for booklet and price list to 
B. F. SUMMEROUR SEED COMPANY 
Box 15, Norcross, Georgia 


"if 
, Uncle Hi says— 


‘‘Farmers who depend upon genuine 

Oliver repairs know that no point 

holds to the ground like the one 

that bears the Oliver trade mark.”’ 
Oliver repairs are made by skilled workmen 
who use only the best of materials. The 
part must fit perfectly or it never leaves the 
plant. There is an Oliver plow that will 

meet your needs. 
OLIVER CHILLED PLOW WORKS 


Plowmakers for the World 


ML Ano HALF 





























Atlanta, Ga. — Montgomery, Ala. 
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Uncle Hi . says— 


ae ‘From handles to singletree, 
: this Planter is just what 


you want.”’ 
nT Wg | 


Mm, 


It is inexpensive, easily within the reach of any farmer. Plants cotton, 
corn, peas, beans and other crops which you may want to plant. It is 
) built short and com t and with no unnec parte. 

Handles are adjustable .’. . foot trip throws planting Pcschontenn in and 
out of gear... positive accurate feed... picker wheel for cotton will 
| strow or hill drop...edgedrop plates for corn...runner opener is adjust- 
| able for depth... furnished with pressure wheel, knife or drag coverers 
--- has a swinging steel tongue with an adjustable steel clevis. 


Don’t fail to see this planter at your Oliver dealer's store. 


OLIVER 


"- OLIVER Ol PLOW WORKS 


General Office and Works: South Bend, Indiana 
Branches: 1 Attantn, Ga. — Montgomery, Ala. 


Just write us and we will 
send fully ieee 
descriptive 
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TREND OF THE MARKETS 


FSA rant ng prices at designated markets, except peanuts, which are for 
Georgia shipping points. 


Pre-war 
Last Week Month Ago Year Ago (1910-14) 


Chicago— 
Peanuts, No. 1 Spanish, shelled, ib.. ‘oe x $007% $0.08. 
Potatoes, Wis. en White, cwt.. 9 93 1.52% 97 
ell OgS, GVETAGE, CWE. 2... cceeeccceess 8.7! 4 8.55 8.60 7.55 
Steers, medium, native, cwt. ......... 11.99 1212 12.00 7.07 
Eggs, fresh firsts, doz. ........-+4+: 38 43% A1Y% J. 
Hens, heavy, lave, 1B... ccc cccenesscese .26 25% 20 11% 
tiek. ete Dee 6 is Kaawcixesaies 48 50 51% 34 
- Wheat, No. 2 red winter, bu. ...... 143 1.40% i 1.03% 
Corn, No. 2 mixed, bu. ....2...000 T.83 +82% 59% 
Oats, No. 2 white; bu. .........000- 49% 49, OK 38% 
Hay, No. 1 timothy, ton .........-.. 23.50 23. 50 18.00 17.35 
"New York— 
Cotton, spot middling, fb. .......... 2055 2080 2015 1320 
Sweet potatoes, Va., best, bbl. ...... 75 287% 3.00 eeu 
Potatoes, LJ., U.S. No. 1, 150-16. sk.. 2.37% 2.00 3.42% 
1.50 1.37% 2.12% 


aap: ¥ Jonathons, good to fancy, bkt. 
TN. . tYams. 












‘The Cotton Market Situation 


Present Prices and Future Prospects 
By GILBERT GUSLER, 


Markets Editor, The Progressive Farmer 





















LUCTUATIONS in cotton prices 
have been holding within narrow com- 
pass for the last two weeks. New orders 
for goods are not particularly exciting 
at the moment; cot- 





















Rock River Valley Seed Farm 
ROCKFORD, iLNOIs 


feather Beds 
acer 

















IVE HAD RHEUMATISM EVERY WINTER, FOR 
1 CAN'T WALK WITHOUT PAIN. 


32 YEARS. 








A GOOD MANY RHEUMATIC 
PEOPLE TELL US DRUGGISTS 
THAT SLOANS LINIMENT EASES 
PAIN RIGHT AWAY. 

AND 1TS ONLY 
35¢ A BOTTLE. 


RHEUMATISM 














Sloan's 
1bebbest=beke 


aon & > PAIN 








INSTANT 
White Light 


from KEROSENE—FREE 


For TEN DAYS TRIAL 













it and cheerful, saving one-half on oil. 

vernment ing University tests this wonderful 

new Aladdin nearl te de times as efficient as best round — 
—s ene ee 





lor, smoke or 
easy tooperate, wor won't t oder, WON GOLD Mi > MEDAL. Ping Pe 
Ten Nights Free Trial 


et ie pn a tyne yons sho It not satisfied, return 


at our expense. us an oil lam 
equal i in every The to iho given New | todos Linke Aladdin. " 
in each 


custom- 
own with- 
O DAY FREE 


MANTLE LAMP cc oat Aladdin Bldg Chicago 
















LIGHT INSTANTLY 


Agents Wanted siete ee oer 


ton is moving into 
sight about as fast 
as it is being taken 
by world spinners 
and there are no 
large _ speculative 
transactions to cause 
decisive price move- 
ments. 

While the cotton 
goods trade does not 
show as much steam as during October 
and early November, very sizeable 
amounts of cloth are being contracted 
for from time to time. Sellers are find- 
ing it necessary to make concessions oc- 
casionally, however, to land good sized 
orders and there are occasional complaints 
of narrow manufacturing margins. With 
the orders coming in and with the large 
back log of unfilled orders on the books of 
mills at the beginning of December, con- 
sumption of cotton by domestic mills is 
continuing at the relatively high rate es- 
tablished in October and November. 


Owing to the marked increase in tak- 
ings of American cotton by world spin- 
ners in the last six weeks compared with 
the corresponding period a year ago, to- 
tal takings for the crop year up to De- 
cember 21 reached 7,108,000 bales as com- 
pared with 7,104,000 bales in the corre- 
sponding period a year previous. The 
world’s visible supply of American cotton 
increased only 19,000 bales in the week 
ending December 21 compared with 103,- 
000 in the preceding week and increases 
considerably larger than that only a short 
time ago. 























World takings of American cotton in 
the week ending December 21 totaled 
495,000 bales whereas the movement into 
sight was 514,000 bales. A month ago 
takings were running about 200,000 bales 
less than the weekly movement into sight. 


Demand for cotton in European mar- 
kets is not particularly brisk at the mo- 
ment but exports for the season to date 
total 4,519,000 bales compared with 3,763,- 
000 in the corresponding period of 1927. 
Exports to Great Britain thus far have 
been about 80 per cent greater than in 
the same period of 1927. 


But little change in the basis for dif- 
ferent grades occurred in the last week, 
but’ sales on Southern ‘spot markets have 
continued to run decidedly larger than at 
the corresponding period a year ago. 





taled 13,148,000 running bales, counting 
round as half bales and excluding linters. 
Ginnings to the same date last year to- 
taled 12,073,000 bales and in 1926, 15,- 
541,000 bales. The ginnings report is be- 
lieved to confirm the last government fore- 
cast with prospects that the eastern belt 
crop was underestimated and the western 
belt overestimated. 

Stocks of cotton in farmers’ hands are 
being gradually whittled down and offer- 
ings will decline steadily. The move- 
ment into sight has already dropped from 
714,000 bales im the week ending Novem- 
ber 30 to 514,000 bales in the week end- 
ing December 21. Spinners’ requirements 
will not diminish accordingly, so that the 
relationship between current offerings and 
current demand will gradually change in 
favor of holders. 


Contest-Proven 
Facts for Alabama 
Poultrymen > 


10 Pratt bred pens 
first or near it in 8 














Keep 
Diarrhea Away! 
No excuse for any CHICK 
DIARRHEA when one Pratts 
Diarrhea Tablet in a quart of 
water avoids common bowel 
troubles. MOST GOOD 
DEALERS have Pratts on the 
counter. If your dealer hasn't 
Pratts send 50c for standard 
package postpaid. 














































Tablets for Chicks: 


of guecess and fate 
money back 
dating’ behind 2 remedy 










The quantity of cotton ginned from the 
1928 crop prior to December 13, 1928, to- 






PRATT FOOD CO., Philadelphia, 
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SAUSAGE SEASONING 


“BUILT UPON A FLAVO 


fst 


Makes Better Sausage 


HIS seasoning will positively 

make your fresh pork sausage 
look better, keep better and sell 
better! A mouth-watering blend of 
purest spices with"a delicious flavor 
and aroma sealed in full strength. 
Wakx-lined sanitary packages con- 
tain exactly the correct amount for 
seasoning perfectly 10, 25, 50 or 100 
pounds, ready for use without mix- 
ing or weighing. Be sure to season 
your sausage this way. 
Buy it from the grocery or market 


or send 15c in coins or stamps for 
household carton for seasoning 10 


pounds of sausage. 
A. C. LEGG PACKING CO. 
Dept. G, . Birmingham, Ala. 











Whooping 
Cough 


For fifty years Vapo-Cresolene has 
relieved the paroxysms of Whao; 
Cough. Use it tonightand one the 

from that wracki “os h. Cresolene 
is widely used — Bronchitis, 
Spasmodic 

and Brenchis 
As 





*. a 
Send for descriptive booklet. Vapo-Cresolene Co. 
Cortlandt Street, New York City 


Dept. 421, 








NEW CATALOG 


Shirts, Pant Boots, 
ants, % 
T 
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in all; worth $1. 
GUARANTEED TO PLEASE 
today; mention this paper. 








SEND 10 CENTS 
and pens Te. 
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55, Rockiora I Til, 








| OUR WEEKLY SERMON 


By REV. J. W. HOLLAND, D.D. 








At Your Doorstep 


HE papers carry this story. A farmer 

at Moose Lake, Minnesota, started 
out to kill a deer. All day he tramped 
the bush in search of his quarry. At 
evening he returned 
tired and hungry, 
only to find that two 
hunters had killed a 


buck in his barn- 
yard. 
He said, “The 


next time I start out 
for a deer, I will 
look well in my own 
doorstep.” 

What a wealth of 
truth in such an incident. 

Our riches are always nearer to us 
than we imagine. 
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A man in Oklahoma sold his “wellnigh 
worthless lands,” and moved to Texas to 
prospect for oil. A few years later he 
came back to Oklahoma in rags, to learn 
that a “big gusher” had been struck on 
his former farm. 


John Howard Payne thought little of 





J. W. HOLLAND 


‘|-his home until he found himself lonely in 


a foreign land. Then he wrote the 
world’s heart classic.—“Home, Sweet 
Home.” Through the rosy haze of dis- 
tance common things seem precious. 

We are all richer than we know. 


| ee 

At our own doorstep is the truest love 
that we shall ever know. The reciprocal 
affections of happy home life do not need 
the housing of a mansion. So often when 
riches come in at the front door, love 
and contentment fly out at the back. 

Not long ago a woman complained to 
me of what she supposed was trouble. 
Three children and a husband’s meagre 
salary, constituted her cross. When she 
told me that they had never had to call a 
physician, that they owned their little 
home, that they loved each other, I told 
her that she was a millionaire and did 
not know it. 
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At our own doorstep is our supreme 
chance at life. Not “off” somewhere, but 
beneath our own feet is where glory is. He 
who cannot find happiness where he is, 
will rarely find it elsewhere. The habit 
of looking far off for the blessings of 
God is the pursuit of a mirage. Rain- 
bows have no pots of gold at their irides- 
cent ends. Men find their pots of gold 
under the. bows of their hatbands. 

At our own doorsteps comes the chance 
to love and serve our fellowmen. Jesus 
sat to rest upon a well-curb. A woman 
came for water. The opportunity to 
teach one of the earth’s greatest lessons 
came to the Master. 

It is well to look to our own doorstep 
before we step away from our own door. 


aA - 

] ENJOY reading The Progressive 

Farmer very much. I want to especi- 
ally thank you for the Bible questions 
that are printed from week to week. I 
find them very helpful. Then the “Agri- 
cultural Classics” are good and I enjoy 
reading the Old Times stories of the war. 
—Miss Emily Fincher, 
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Which is the Better Cow? 


The 2-year test tells 


The cow opposite and the cow 
below received the same feed 
and care for two years except 
that during the first year the 
Spotted Cow received Dr. Hess 
Improved Stock Tonic and the 
White Cow did not. The sec- 
ond year both cows received 
Tonic. 





SPOTTED COW WHITE COW 
aes i . of milk Profit Lbs. of milk Profit 
st Mo. - - - + « - 1423 18.47 $19.29" 
@ad Mo. <« - - ~ = « 1234 ts iis ieee 
Sed Mo. - - « - ~~ 1217 16.63 1157 12.19 
4th Mo. - - - - « - 1288 19.51 058 11.30 
Sth Mo. - - - + - « 1162 18.46 866 7.16 
6th Mo,- - - - - = 1024 12.99 721 7.91 
7th Mo.- - - « - = 1203 17.14 787 5.41 
Bth Mo. - - - - = « 1144 15.94 702 4.16 
Oth Mo.- - - - - - 1124 18.44 679 2.46 
20th Mo.- - « - - = 876 13.18 518 11 
Uith Mo - - - +--+ 768 12.38 311 58 
Profit, 178.45 Profit, $83.45 
SECOND YEAR—Both Cows Had Tonic 
SPOTTED COW WHITE COW 

ist M a $26. - 
Be 6) 6 © we 1643 80 2170 $5.51 
@nd Mo. - - -'- + - 1596 26.47 2040 bea 
Sah Ma. - + «+ - 1534 24.19 2022 33.12 

@h Mo.- - - + - - 544 25.17 1968 
Sth Me. - - «= «© os 1391 21.36 1682 26.35 
@th Mo. - - = = = = 1148 14.36 1510 22.32 
So Pare. 944 13.74 1329 28.07 
Sth Mo.- . » - - = 9% 14.39 1141 15.62 
9th Mo.- «© - - = = 704 9.73 878 11.12 
20th Mo. - « «© = + = 552 6.30 $33 Loss 5.65 
Profit, $182.51 Profit, $244.33 
OBSERVATIONS 

First year — poorer cow with 
Tonic beat the better cow with- 





out Tonic. Second year—both 
get Tonic and better cow wins 
although poorer cow did bet- 
ter the second year with Tonic 
than the first year with Tonic. 


Dr. Hess Improved Stock Tonic 


APPETIZER—REGULATOR— MINERAL BALANCE 
all combined in one product 


Got at, feast « 80-day cupptp~—08 the, cow to start with—from local Dr. 
Gls per cc ber aaah to la my ee 











RESEARCH FARM—DR. HESS & CLARK, Inc., ASHLAND, OHIO 





$5.00 per 100 & ap. 


PEACH TREES 


APPLE 


$7.50 per 100 
= Bear, Elum, Sherry, Berziee, Ge es, apes, ete: She ithote sad 
“NURSERY co. “Bex 22 





Chase Pain Away 
with Musterole 


JastRubltOn 


When winds blow 
raw and chill and 
rheumatism tingles 
in your joints and 
muscles, rub on 
good old Musterole. 
As Musterole pene- 












| PATTERNS AND FASHIONS | 


RICE of each pattern, 20 cents. Two pat- 
P tere ordered at one time, 30 cents; 

stamps or coin (coin preferred). Write 
your name and address plainly on your order 
sheet, being sure to state number and size 
of pattern wanted. 

Send for a copy of our new Fall and Win- 
ter Fashion Magazine. It is splendid and con- 
tains attractive styles for fall and winter, 
suggestions regarding gifts that can de made 
at home, also attractive -styles for children 
and a good selection of embroidery. Send 
15 cents today for your copy, addressing Fash- 





| ion Department, 


The Progressive Farmer. 





To Mothers: Musterole is also made in 
milder form for babies and small chil- 
dren. Ask for Children’s Masterole. 
Jars & Tubes 









SETTER THAN A MUSTARD PLASTER 


7 





1929 Model Radio $2.95 


Works without tubes, Batteries or Electri- 
city. Write us for long lists 5 stations 
heard by users and free ecoe, © booklet, 
“The Radio Millions Have Bee aiting For.” 


Tm. | Crystal Radio Co., Wichita, Kansas 


Send us $2 and we will send you The Progres- 
sive Farmer and Farm Woman for five years. 











WANTED! 


800 Dissatisfied Farmers }- 





and Sons to Stop Renting 





begin Rawleigh's Good 
fiesitn Products to Start 

own business, Make from $100 to a 

Se ae eles wi 

'o e 

Sales 
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Alabama, and Florida. 


The Progressive Farmer 


assified Ads 


“Where Progressive Farmers Buy and Sell” 


Count as one word each initial, abbreviation, and whole gumber, 


eur GEORGIA-ALABAMA EDITION, covering Georgia, 
it will pay many advertisers to we other 


editions as per list below. 


including each initial in your name and address. 


Give two good ref- 


erences, preferably a bamker and « local business scquaintance. 





State 
what 
wich 





Circulation— 
100,000 


55,000 
135,000 
150,000 
110,000 
70.000 


Edition— 

Georgia-Alabama 
—.. Kentucky -Tennessee 
te use. 














States Covered— 


Word ae 


9 
7 
80. 








Display Rates— 
$6.50 per inch 
4.50 per inch 
6.50 per inch 
-5@ per inch 
-50 per inch 
80 per inch 


DISPLAY CLASSIFIED ADS 
Your af set in lamer type is more dis- 








Address C 


lassified Advertising Department, The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham, Ala. 


tinctive and attractive. Note rates per 
inch im table. 





FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT 


of farmers are tnaing « market for their 
seeds, plants, honey, poultry and livestock by adver- 
tising in these columns. 
CALIFORNIA 
Stanislaus County, Califernia.— Where i 
presporems. crops growing year round. 
. _ Write free booklet. . 26, Stanisious 
Developmemt Board (County mber Commerce), 
desto, Calif. 


GEORGIA 


Will trade 470 acres Georgia lands and cash for im- 
proved farm. Kirby Brothers, Apopka, Fila. 
MISSOURI 


Poor Man's Chance.—$5 down, $5 monthly, buys 40 
acres productive land, near town; some timber. Price 
$200. Other bargains. Box 507-K, Carthage, Mo. 


SOOISSSSROSO RIOTS IOS 
PLANTS 


ne and Apple recs, 100 and Frutts, 
mental trees, vines. ee, arewry” Box 


Nursery Co., 
Son. Cheval Tenn. 
Plant Kades for permanent pastures and hay. Pilent 
Beggarweed 











¥-4 
Mo- 























fer soil 1 improvement and hog pastures, im 
peanuts, corn, bene yng and truck. 
are the foundation a broepertey in the South. Write 
for injormation. Chi Leach, Monticello, Fila. 


mer 
Forty ag Gladiolus bulbs, choice leties, $1. 
200 bulblets 25c. Seven choice Dahlias Fis pomtpala 
Gladtime Gardens, Mendota, Il. 
CABBAGE—COLLARD—ONION 
Good plants; no culls sipped. R. O. Parks. 
500 mixed Cabbage, postpaid, 15 
Darien, Ga. . 
Free.—Big 
let. Fulwood Plant 
Golden Acre, earliest Cabbage = : 500 tpaid $1. 
Walter Parks, Darien, Ga. ei sue " 
od. reliable frestproof Cabbage and Onions: 508, 
1,000, $1. ©. W. Lompkin, Thomasville, Ga. 














See ad. 








money ag Cae: write for begk- 








Cy 
O8e; 


Walter Parka,’ 


CABBAGE—COLLARD—ONION 


NURSERY STOCK 





. Cabbage and Tomate plants; best early va- 
Order now for 
ed. Texas Plant Farm, 


Mart, 


Frostproef Cabbage plants, jendias varieties. Large, 

open field grown, ‘00! 75c, 1,000. Bermuda 

; . ” Absolutely prompt ship- 
Quitman Potato Co., Quitman, Ga. 

Cabbage plants: $1 thousand, mailed; @5c thousand, 
expressed. Kiondyke Strawberry planta, ted, cer- 
tifled, $2 thousand, mailed; $1.50 thousand, expressed. 
Gainesvilte Plant Farm, Gainesville, Ga. 

~ Buy Reliable c.o.d. frostproof planta. 5c per 1,000 
for ee, healthy Cabbage, leading varieties; rCollards, 
Crystal Wax and Bermuda . We guarantee to 
please yom. Reliable Plant Farm, Valdesta, Ga. 


Frestproof Cabbage and Onion Plagte.~leoains i va- 
rieties now sendy. Postpaid: 500, $1; 1,00 1.7 
Express, $1 per 1,000; 5,000 for $4.50. Special oie 
on large . FP. D. Fulwood, Tifton, Ga. 


a fine frostproaf Cabbage plants, 
Mai 250, 50c; 500, 


eti 
$1. ‘Se: 500 extra large $1. Expressed: 10,000, $7.50. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Walter Parka, Darien, Ga. 


Millions Wakeflelds and Flat Dutch Cabbage plants 
ready. O®, T5c; 1,000, $1.10; over 6,088 at 75c¢ per 
1,000, First class plants, full count and prompt ship- 
ments absolutely guaranteed. B. Head, Alma, Ga. 

















nine vari- 
7T5e; 1,000, 


~ Frostpreaf Cabbage (all a 
Bermuda @nion plants, Prepaid madi: 
$1.75. By express: $1 thousand; 5, 
us for prices large lots. Coleman Piant Farms, Tifton, 
Georgia. 


200 acres frostproof Cabbage ome. Large, 
grown, well rooted. 75c, 000; 5, ; 
10,000, $6.50. Collards, 
$1. Wholesale 





Bermuda Onion RM ~4 $1. 
eateed 








For Sale.—“Rabbit- eye” Blueberry plants. Season 
8 weeks; very prolific; easy M kL Biack, 
Hartford, Ala. 


Pecan Trees.—Experienced nurserymen growing best 
varieties to sell cheap. Southern Nut Tree Nurseries, 
Thomasvitie, a - 

Fruit Trees, Peaches, Apples, 
ries, Grapes. Catalogue free. 
Cleveland, Tenn. 

Pecan Trees.—Stuart, Schley and Moneymaker. State 
inspected. 3 to 5 feet, 50c; 5 to 7 feet, 75c. Write 
Clio Pecan Co.,. Clio, Ala. 


PECANS AND SATSUMAS 








Cher- 
Nurseries, 


Pears, Plums 
Hysinger 








Standard varieties; shipment in season. 
Fine root system, moderate prices. Long 
term credit allowed to land owners. Write 
for details. 


HARLANS FARMS NURSERY, INC. 
Leckhart, Ala. 
Fruit Brees. 


.—Pecan trees, ornamentais. 
Best varieties. 


Prices right. 

cord Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord, 
early and get = ayy healthy 

oe with plenty of roots. Write for price list 
H, Simmons, 17 N. Ocean St., Jacksonville, Fortds. 
Apple and Peach Trees, Sc and up. Grapevines 8c; 
best varieties. Catalog free of Fruits. 1 Berries and Orna- 
mentals. Benton County Nursery, Box 5088, Rogers, 

Arkansas. 

Plant Bass bred-up Papershell jeg and have an 

for life. ‘ing yiel 


‘or 
| ap for ue catalog. Bass Pome Company 





Large stock. 
wanted. Con- 











COTTON 
Cook 307-6 Wilt-resistant. Well ocnenes to wilt- 
infected Mostly S-lock bolls: medium early; 
good staple. Led in many experiments. E. F. Cau- 
Aubura, Ala. 











B. L. MOSS’ 

PURE HALF-AND-HALF 
Experience convinces me this is the great- 
est money-making cotton in the werld. 

Write for booklet and prices. 


B. L, MOSS, SOSO, MISS. 





bates 
boll, 


Cieveland.—Reoord 30 10 acres; 
on 600 acres 1927. Big 


Piedment on 
700 bales 45 per cent 
lint. Write for reduced prices and free bushel offer. 
Give mames of 10 farmers. Piedmont Farms, Daniels- 


ville, Ga. 





HALF AND HALF 
PLANTING COTTON SEED 
Our free catalog shows from its many tes- 
timonials and Experiment Station tests 
that Crook Bros.’ Improved Half and Half 
is the earliest, heaviest yielding cotten 

known. Address 
CROOK BROS., LURAY, TENN. 


Half Cotton Seed.—Grown 
matures fifteen days earlier, 
tom. +9100 


any 
Backed by twenty- 
logue free. Buchan- 





Buchanan’s Half and 
northern edge cotton belt; 
produces more dollars to acre 
pounds $5; 500, $22; ton $80. 
three years seed Oata 

Memphis, 


an’s, Tenn. 
—— 





— Reduced. —Pecan Trees, Satsuma 
other standard fruits and ornamentals. Pn a’ 
Preperly grown. Prompt shipment. B, Wicht, 
Cairo, Ga. 

Hedge Pilants.—Amoor River Privet, evergree ig 8 
One year, $2; twe year sizes ($3 to $10), $4 per 
——. — to live. Tvergreen Wetton 








CoBarda, 
Valdosta, 


C.0.d.—‘Plants, not 
1,000, 


." Cabbage, 
Sexton Co., 


promises. 
, $1. 


=. cose tT 1000. ~ — he Gul, 


Onions: 500, 65¢; 








C.0.d. te frostproof ey and Bermuda Onion 
plants: $1, 1,000, and postage. Andrew Clark, Thom- 
—_ Ga. 





Jersey, ae. oe tae frostproof Cabbage 
1000, $1.25. John B. 


pees ieee: oe 


Plants. —Cabbage: T5e, 1000; 5,900 or 
Bermuda Onion: $1, neve on™. $4. 
Lindsey Plant "bo., Leno 

ONION AND CABUAGE PLANTS 

DON’T TAKE ANY CH ON IN- 

FERIOR Sees PL ANTS A AS THEY ARE 

SURE TO PRODUCE POOR CROPS. WE 

USE NOTHING BUT THE HIGHEST 

GRADE IMPORTED SEED AND GUAR- 

ANTEE PLANT. TO BE —— 
TORY ON ARRIVA 
ONION PLANTS, WAX OR amksiee 
500, 60c; 1,000, $1. POSTPAID. 6,000 WAX 

$3.80; 6,000 YELLOW nae cae 
CABBAGE PLANTS: 200, 90c; 
1,000, $1.50; POSTPAID. S000 $3.50 1 F.0.B. 

WINTER GARDEN PLANT FARMS & 

SEED HOUSE, ASHERTON 


ion plants. $1, 1,000, f.0.b ti 501 000, postpaid. 
5 , 1,000, f.0.b., or $1.50, 1,000, 6 
Clark Pleat z= Thomasville, Ga. 1% 





more, 65c. 
Now ready. 











Send no money. Frostproof Cabbage, Bermuda On- 
4 and_ Georgia ene plants: 500, 65c; 1,000, $1; 
0.4. Eureka Farms, Tifton, Ga. 





75c; 1,000, b Onions same 

price.’ R. ‘Chanclor, Seville, Ga 

— goo Te —Delivered ; fresh from 

das, bot : 500, 0c; 1,000, $1; 
» may City, “Texas. 


frostproof Cabbage, 


Early coy a Th Dutch Cabbage plants: 500, 
$1.25; postage 





field. 
crate 6,000, 





200 Yellow 





grade frostproof Cabbage plants, large and 
stocky; none better. Large type Early Wakefields. Als0g 
Bermuda Onion plants. cperges col 1, 

200, ; 500, Millions 
Deal- 


1; 5. 

Prompt shipments in Slatted crates Pal 
Progress Plant Co., ete 

Schreer’s Reliable Punta 

sey Wakefield, ake field, Pint Dutch and 

Stccesstan, Prepaid: 500, $1: 1,000, $1.75. Collect, $1 

1,000. Bermuda and Crystal Wax Onion plants, 

000. nc 

“Schroer Plant Farms, 





Ca —- Jer- 





plants: 100, 25c; 500, $1; 1,008, 

5; postpaid. Crate 3,000 plants, $8 f.0.b. Devine. 

Onion planta, either the Crystal Wax (white) or Yel- 

Bermuda: 108, 25e; 1, $1; id. 

Crate 6,000 plants, $3. 80 f.0.b. Devine. Plants guar- 

anteed 2 Be wy you or money refunded. Lytle Plant 
Farms, talia, Texaa. 

Tifton’s a frostproof Cabbage and ‘Onion 


grown from hi 
Early Jersey 


Succe 
1,000, $1.75. 
guarantee prompt shipment 
Potate Co., Tifton, Ga 
Cabbage and Bermuda Onion L-1 now 
Cabbage 


on. plante: 
$1.75; postpaid. ae 8,000 
| : 100, 








antect please you or money ref 
Grower and Shipper, Devine, Texas, 


Pecan Trees.—Standard varieties. Arrange fall plant- 
ing . yl Beautiful ornamental shrabs, evergreens. 
See our cataleg before you buy. Bolling Farms Nar- 
oories. Bolling, Ala. 

Spectal.—Large Stuart 
on. 90c ; Satisfaction to 


Company, "Mil 
Peach and Apple Trees, $5; $7.50 per 100 and up. 
lete assortment fruits, berries, vines, ornamental 


vines, shrubs, evergreens. 
ares. Tennessee Nursery Company, Box 108, 
‘enn. 





te eight 
than five 
Nursery 


Pecan Trees, seven 

ten feet, $1. Not less 

Foaranteed, Milledgeville 
a. 





in. colors 
Cleveland, 


ARE YOU WANTING 
HALF AND HALF 
COTTON SEED 


See our ad, page 15 this paper 


B. F. SUMMEROUR SEED COMPANY 
Norcross, Georgia 





‘Write now for 


Cotton Seed for Planting in 1929.— 
i Big Sail, 


and prices on Cleveland 





Dependable Trees and Piants.—Pecans, Pears, Per- 
simmons, Peaches, Plums, Grapes, Blueberries, hardy 
Satsumas, Grapefruit, Kumquats, Tung Oil ses and 

“Write for prices. Summ 


it Nurseries, 
Monticello, Fla. 


Pecan Trees.—5 feet, 75c; ree. 6 feet, 60c; Peaches, 
4 feet, 25c; Apples, . Plum, 4 feet, 40c: 
Cherry, " ; 7 year, lic. All state 
inspect 


wamed. 














redo nee $5 bushel; Biloxis $3.50. Chas. 


La 
Hiley, Marion 
For Sale.—Mammoth Yellow Beans $2; Tokios $2; 
; Biloxis bes Laredos $4.50. Winstead- 
Smith Co., Ransomville, N. C 
Wanted.—Choice, recleaned Otootan, Biloxi, Laredo 
seed that will 
quantity and 
Farm Bureau 








nate 98 per cent. Send 
es f.0.b. shipping point. 


samples, 
Louisiana ration, Inc., Baton Rouge, 





— Cabbage eg or Flats, mix 
free. Plants more sent co.d I 
paid: 100, 25¢; 250, aes 500, Tic. Extra larze 

ve hundred extra. Expressed: extra large size, 
10,000, $10; Pl ate: 1 a; 
Parks, Pisgah, N. C., 


and Darien, Ga. 











us 
, Yexarkana, Arkansas, 





KUDZU 




















if 





? 
i 





i 
KE 


pasture, hay plant and goil en- 
to Reck Gien 

















Everbearing ®t: ruwerry_ planta , $1 per 
hundred, postpaid. ‘L. eke Ga. “3 


Ste ro Plants.—Certified Klondyke, 
Aroma BWecelsior ; 7 1,000. We 
ee in a ual ad service. . H. Nichols & Son, 











a few Soybeans this year. First came, 
Laredos $6.50; Biloxis $4; Mammoth 
January shipment. I don’t sell less 
Wm. P. Wannamaker, St. Matthews, 


Have just 
first served. 
Yellows $2.50. 


than a - 
South Carolina. 





CLOVER 


$9; Alsike Clover $15; White 
Alsike and Timothy $5; 








Red Clover $14; Alfalfa 
Sweet Clover $3.75; mixed 
ge Red Clover and Timothy $5; Timot Bags 

Samples and price list free upon re ~--lh, Stan- 
: - Company, 9 East Fifth Street, Kansas City, 





CORN 


the best poor land corn a 
1 $2; bushel $3.50 
Wn, P. 





Wannamaker’s WPilis, 
mee. Cho seed : 


existenc 
We sell out of Efiis corn ae 3 ~~ seagon. 
Wannamaker, St. hews. 

Tennessee Seed Cor on Red Cob, Neal's 
Paymaster, Two-ear Yetiow, Yard Long Yellow, $2 per 
bushel; White and Y Dent, $2.25 per bushel. 
We want to buy Hay, Peas, Laredo Beans and Lespe- 
deza seed. We are Rg ere of Dairy — 





Lay. shes. Com 
plete line of Field Seed. wae us. W. N. Butler & 
Company, Columbia 





COTTON 
Half and Half.—Cataleg free. John M. Bligh, De- 
catur, Ala. 
Cotton seed cataleg 
Laray, Tenn. 
3 bales acre cotton, Catalog. Heavy Fruiter Co., 








is free. Address Crook Bros., 








John A. Peddy & Sons, growers of Half and Half 
cotton, Henderson, Tenn. 











‘Tie Boll Simpkins "Bie Bell, 


Faultless Bred 


Half and Half and many others. Our 
grown 

these varieties. 

parts of the ng Sl Bet the 


greater than the eupply. Order yours 
Mixson Seed Campeny, Charleston, 8. "3. C. 
Department. 


RUCKER’S SELECT NO. 1 COTTON 


“THE COTTON THAT PRODUCES THE 
GREATEST NET PROFIT.” 


That’s how farmers im every cotton-grow- 
img state describe it after sixteen years” 
experience in growing this superior cotton. 
It is early maturing, high limtimg, very 
prolific, good staple, turns omt awerage 
58% lint. Produced the highest yield of 
lint cotton bed acre of any of the 33 wa- 
rieties tested by the Georgia State 2 ee 
ment of ricultmre at Athens, Ga. (1,040 © 
pounds) this year, and also leads afl vari- 
eties in 4-year average of these tests. 
Plants do not grow very tall, ee Tight 
foliage and few limbs. The in 
the soil is converted into LINT COTTON ‘ 
and not into stalk and foliage. Best © 
drouth-resistant cotton you can plant. 
C. E. Lamberth, Corinth, Miss., writes: 
“Planted your seed 8 years, make more 
profit per acre than anything I can 
find; ,#inned 1,011 pounds lint from ene 
acre.” 
PRICE: $2.50 per bushel; fifty bushels or 
more $2. per bushel. r only the pure- | 
bred seed from the originators— 


RUCKER COTTON SEED COMPANY 
Alpharetta, Georgia 








Choice Cotton Seed for Planting at Reasonable 
Carefully ginned, cured and tested. 


Prices Wannamak 
Cleveland. nso bushel. Dixie Triumph 
Seven, $1.65 bushel. he let tue sto SO sem 
Pp Wannamaker-Cleveland $2.35. e 
of these ‘ccatal all be tow searce. Soces ane 
half ton lots. Smaller quantities 10c bushel che 
Cash with orders, Wm. P. Wannamaker, St. Mat 
South Carolina. 





Ok hee 
rec ed 88 
ounds, fifteen dollars; fon Woodrilie, 
erguson, Woodville, ‘Miss. 
LESPEDEZA 


Korean, Kobe, No. 16 8 Cees Sees 
Free descriptive folder. Red Oak Farm, 


Tennessee. 
‘s recleaned 
grass. 


Buchanan 

sense prices on @ 
eae Meno oo 
bushél beg with order. 





seed; hi 
Miss. W. 











‘ess 's, ‘Sea. T8: 
ities, Catalogue 
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OaTS 
‘s Burt i ear! 





Buchanan's 
5, $4.90; b¥ 
Cc 














Selected’ — stock for seed or roast 
bama Runner vi . pound bag $4. oe 
nish, $5.7 Cash with order. Goff 
., Mnterprise, Ala. 
_. | | OSS 
Velvet Beans and Soybeans. 
any, Ga. 


Small 
Mer- 


cantile 








Wanted.—Field Peas, 
Vv. RB. Bush & Co., Alb 








: RYE 
~ Abruzzi, 2% bushels ag Cash with order. Goff 
Mercantile Co., Enterprise, Ala. 
WATERMELONS — CANTALOUPES 
Extra select hand saved Tom Watson Watermelon 
seed, 75¢ pound. Thom#on Seed Farms, Licyd, Fis. 
MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS 











B. 

Baby Chicks.—From stock, $12 per 100 
and up. Standard breeds. flocks blood tested and 
hatchery state accredited. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Catalog ready. McKenzie Poultry Association, Bor P, 
McKenzie, Ala. 


Baby Chicks.—The 
trically hatched. ‘‘Just a little better.”’ Reds, Rocks, 
Wyandottes and Leghorns, All from heavy laying, 
profit paying, farm raised = ws Selected, accerdited, 
certified \and pedigreed. Sent c.o.d. You see ‘em be- 
for you pay. Ask us for free terature, Write Muscle 
Shoals Hatchery, Florence, Ala. 


LEGHORNS __ 


White Leghorn pedigreed cockerels, $10 to $25 each. 
Full of pep, good vitality. These birds will improve 
your flocks. Only few for sale. Maeview Poultry Farm, 
Siluria, Ala. 


~“Pancred Strain White je Leghorns,—The most depend- 
able high average production strain known. Hatching 
eggs, also baby chicks from our own healthy, 

Satis- 


record layers of large eggs. Attractive 
eg 4 Farm. 


faction guaranteed. 14th year. 
PLYMOUTH ROCKS 








famous “Eggline’’ quality, Bilec- 














Grasses and other seed for “ogy tq hay. soils. Book- 
let free. Lamberts, oan. 

Hardy Alfalfa 93 eae. 9 bushel; Sweet 
Clover. 95% pure. $4.50. "Fu bo. seed if not satisfied. 

= anted.— AN ao a <n Peans, Peanuts, 
Velvet and Soybeans, Corn, Planting Seed. Send sam- 
ples and prices. Bennetts Bonded Warehouse, Eastman, 
Georgia. 


OORRRORIIESSSES 
POULTRY AND EGGS 


BABY CHICKS 
Baby chicks, 8c up. Leading breeds. C. T. McMil- 
lan, Gainesville, Ga. 























Chicks 8c up. Free book en raising poultry. Georgia 
State Hatchery, Talmo, Ga. 

Chicks.—12 leading Qoceds. Reasonable prices. Thou- 
sands reeks. wre . Chesnett, G 8. Cc. 








Mat ie ae leavy laye 
breeds, tr. 95 Conivad om 100% alive. 
Chicks guaranteed. Mathis Farms, Bor 116, 
Kansas. 

DRUMM’S SOVEREIGN STRAINS 

C.0.D. CHICKS AND BGGS.—Barron or Tancred 

6, Fishel Wh. Rocks, Rucker — 
, Fishel Wt. Wyan. Eye-opening 
48 page cat. 


DRUMM EGG FARMS, Hattiesburg, Miss. 


Parsons, 





“Brierwood Quality Baby Chicks.—From heavy layers. 
Real dark R. I. Reds, 20c; White Leghorns, lic. Baby 
chicks or week. Brierwood Poultry Farm, Brighton, 
Alaba 





= accredited and blood tested baby chicks. 
Started chicks and hatching eggs. ds, Rocks and 
Leghorns. Write for prices, Garner’s Hatchery, Phil 


Campbell, Ala. 


Shipped in brooder boxes, no chilling. Barred Rocks, 
Reds, Orpingtons, English Leghorns: 100, $12. Spring 
delivery vad pean live delivery. Ozark Farms, 

Big ~ chicks, 8c up. 13 varieties, Sent c.o.d. 
Accredit flocks. ve atrival on time guaranteed. 
10 sn experience warrants satisfaction. Get free 
catalog. | Superior — Hatchery, Box 58-3, Windsor, Mo. 


MORE SHINN CHICKS ARE SOLD— 
BECAUSE THEY ARE BETTER 


Our quality, service and prices are right. 
Barred Rocks or S. C. Reds, $11 per hun- 
dred; $55 for 500; $110 per thousand, White 
Rocks, White Orpingtons, Buff Orping- 
tons and Rose Comb Reds, $12 per hundred; 
for five hundred; $120 per thousand. 
hite Leghorns or Brown Leghorns, $10 
hundred; $50 for five hundred; $100 per 
thousand. Assorted: $8 per hundred; $40 
oa five hundred; $75 per thousand. Write 
or our free catalog and instructive poul- 
try book today. 
WAYNE N. SHINN 
Box I, 


LaPlata, Mo. _ 

Write for prices and details of custom hatching. 

Get better chicks at Jess -~ th ye complicated or 

about to us and we deliver 

% —- Address The Southtand Hatchery, Collins- 
Ala. 








Buy Miller’s Missouri accredited baby chicks. 
leading varieties. 25,000 weekly after December Ist. 
Shipped prepaid. 100% delivery. Useful catalog in 
oes Lg The Miller Hatcheries, Box 12. Lancaster, 

ssour 


Rt. 1, Hampton, Va. 
My Buff Plymouth Rocks are re prise ¥ winning ; 
lent layers. Eggs $1.50 setting: $8 hundred: chicks 
léc. Henry Veazey, La Fayette, Ala. 
~Purebred dark barred “Aristocrat” cork - 
erels, direct descendants from Holterman’s ‘King 
Ringy.’’ $6 each. Mrs. T. D, Wright, Springville, 
Alabama. ORS 
Parks strain Barred Rocks, registered Permit 29C7L. 
Eggs, per 15, $2; special anohes $3; chicks per 1 
$18; special matings, $22. “Kk state bacillary white 
dierchen tested. Mamie Reach, Detsy, Ga. 
State accredited, 
per 





For Sale. 








Barred Rocks, dark ‘‘Aristocrats.’’ 
blood tested. Chicks, $18 per hundred: eggs, $12 
hundred; $2.50 for 15. We paid $15 for 15 eggs. 
Exhibition sweepstake winner cockerels, $5 to $15. Pre- 
paid. Satisfaction or money refunded upon return of 
bird. W. C, Debter, Rt. 2, Cullman, Ala. 


TURKEYS 

Extra good Bronze turkeys. Toms $12.50; hens $8. 
Lamberts, Darlington, Ala. 

Purebred Mammoth Bronze turkeys; 
tiful plumage. Toms, 22 to 25 
$15; hens, 13 to 15 pounds, 
Satisfaction guaranteed. T. 














big bone, beau- 


Word, Okolona 


Bronze turkeya. 


Prize winning purebred Mammoth 
Great size and vitality; free of all disease. Sey 
months cockerels, weigh 25 pounds and up, $15 to $35; 
pullets, 14 to 18 pounds, $8 to $15. All money refunded 
and express both ways if not satisfied. Wailnutta Stock 
Farms, Massilon, Ala. 


POULTRY SU SUPPLIES 





—. FINISHING 
Trial size roll flim for 


Offer. lSe with any 
six eed prints ae Kiphart Studio, Fairfield, Al 
Free.—Prints 8e, it 6c. 
Prompt service. udio, Drawer re ‘Bir- 


High 
es Ben Ne Ey 


Birmingham, 














N: 
©ld Money Wanted. — . pay $100.00 for 1894 dime, 
8. mint, $50.00 fer 1913 Liberty head nickel (not buf- 
falo). Big premiums paid for all rare -~a. 
4c for large coin folder, May mean_much profit to you 
Numismatic Co., Dept. 645, Ft. Worth, Texas, 


PATENTS 
Inventions Commercialized.—Patented or unpatented. 
wee Ss Adam Fisher Mfg. Co., 545 Enright, St. Louis, 














Patente.—Write to” +B aR - P, Wishburne (a South Caro- 
Naean), stered Patent Lawyer, 582 MeGiit Bldg., 
Washinaton, D. C. methods. 


Honorable 
Patents. —Ti 











Let Mr, Ozment he on SS Oe 
job; $125-$250 yh "Write. Ozment Instruction 
Bureau, 225, St. Louis. Mo. 


SPRAY MATERI 

Spray your peach and apple trees with Lime-Sulphur 
Solution or Oil Emulsion. Write or wire us for prices. 
J, W. Woolfolk Co., Fort Valley, Ga. 

Buchanan’s Lime Sulphur Solution or Oll Emulsion 
for San Jose sexle. Gallon 75c; 6, $8; 10, $5.75; 25, 
$10.50, fa prices on quantities. Catalogue free. 
Buchanan's, Memphis, Tenn. 

SYRUP 
Delictous flavored an Cane; best 
$20; cash Goff 


barrel, order. 
Enterprise, 














de; 35-gallen 
antile Co., 





TOBACCO 


Ws 
f 


OER EEN N 
ORD S * 


. 
an 


LAMPE CRIM 


| Win —~ 


FINISHING 
VELOX Quality Prints 
4c, 5c and Gc each 


FREE —send one nega- 


tive for sample of our New 
Velox Finish. 


“LOLLARS” 


Rinne Ala. 





Good seeing ep 10 ——— $1.50. Chewing, 
10. pounds $2, Send no — gv” when received. 
Pipe free. Albert Ford, Paduea 





Tobacco, postpa Best long red leaf chewing, 5 
pounds $1.50; De S275 Smoking 20c pound. Homer 
Ince, Agent, Sharon, Tenn. 





~ Our 1929 catalog just from press. 84 pages showing 
largest line of Poultry +. in the world. (Over 
350 items.) warts today for your copy—free. Brower 
Mfg. Co., » Quincy, Til. 2 


LIVESTOCK 


BERKSHIRES 
Berkshires. Tendle Mills, 


_DUROC-JERSEYS 
~~ Registered Durocs. Immune. Guaranteed. Wayside 
Farms, Somerville, Tenn. 
wetgistered cholera immune Duroc pigs, Jersey cows. 
T. Loggins, Somerville, Tenn. 


Dept. 








Registered, €.0. d., Mid- 
dieton, Tenn. 











—Chewing, 5 pounds 
Pipe free. Pay 
ell, Ky 

Natural Leaf Tobacco, best grade; cusraueeed. 
ing, 5 pounds $1; 12, $2. Smoking 10, $1.50. 

Cigars: 50, $1.75. Pay when received. 
Farmers, Murtay, Ky. 

Tobacco.—Sweetleaf smoking, 12 oo” $1.40; chew- 
ing. 12 pounds $1. 5e Vr ope gels twists 
40, $2.40; plugs: 40, $2.40; 10c eg 5 pounds bag 
smoking, $2.40. Fa 


WANT TO BUY 


Wanted.—Incubators. Freeman Tee, Vinemont 3, 
Alabama. 





Chew- 
Pipe 
Valley 











PUREBRED BABY CHICKS 


GET THE NEW 


RIVERSIDE 


CATALRG, FOR, ip 











breeds we stra 


wrains with twelve 
Write for free 





orien 
years of success behind them. 
catalog and price list 
RIVERSIDE ng renee AND Poverey FARM 
. Ne. 4 Knoxville, oan, | 








‘ _HAMPSHIRES _ 
Hampshire pigs. _ Douglas Mell. 
Hampshires.- —Service boars; fall 

male; bred spring gilts. Gayoso 

Mississippi. 

Oo. I. Cc. 


hogs on time. Write for hog book. . Orie 
B. Silver Co., 


Seats, AL. 


male and fe- 


=. Horn Lake. 





“oO. LG. 
inators and most extensive breeders. L. 
Box 58, Salem. Ohio. 


POLAND-CHINAS 


Registered Polands.—Best breeding; large litters. 
Reasonable. Valleyview Stock Farm, Harrogate, Tenn. 


“Spotted Poland China hogs, all ages; national cham- 
pion breeding. Priced right. R. C. Ewing, 2ist Ave- 
nue, Nashville, Tenn. MeSH 

Registered Poland China sow; bred. 
Leghorn eggs for hatching; winter layers ; 
Hull, Rt. 2, Titus, Ala. so esi 

Excellent Poland China “pigs, ~ 12 “weeks old, “$10, with 
pedigrees; sired by 700 pound boar at 20 months old. 
M. J. Gray, Athens, Ala. 

Fine purebred Big Type Poland Chinas of best breed- 
ing. Satisfaction guaranteed. Will trade for Soybeans 
or Velvet’ Beans. Lone Oak Farm, Rt. 3, Shannon, 
Mississippi. 








“Black 
K. U. 


“Bargain. 
cheap. 





Roe Chicks.—Chicks from blood tested, trap- 

flocks, strains; sixteen cents each; 

oy _ and fifty dollats ‘per thousand, Live de- 

livery guaranteed. Twenty per cent with order. Ten 

Per cent discount for February orders 

ced January . & M. School 
Hatchery, Box B, Carrollton, Ga. 


January and 
, 1928. A 





EMPIRE QUALITY CHICKS 
Early chicks for profits. From selected 
breeders. Prompt shipments. 100% delivery. 

Per 50 100 500 1000 
Leghorns and Anconas. .$6.00 $11 $52.50 $100 
Rocks, Reds and B. Orps 7.50 14 67.50 130 
Assorted, all breeds .... 6:00 11 52.50 100 
Assorted, all heavies ... 7.00 13 62.50 120 
Order from this ad or send for instructive 

chick book. 


EMPIRE HATCHERY 
Box P, Hogansville, Ga. 





Blue Ribbon blooded chicks will put profits in your 
Free range rugged oes. Big ain bright 

8, Reds, S00, Sf: 06 , $4.50; 

.. $16; 300, $47; 500 » $145. 


Ribbon Hatehery, Atlanta, Ga. 

Corns FREE.~ 

, sia Marble—lettered and polished. To 
a for offer—one to 





Ala. 











Ant ‘PARLE, igham, 
WHITE LEGHORN EGGS, ETC. 
: SSeS eS haa 
WERLAY ccdicens 
ae 


PUREBRED POULTRY 
years. Winners 20 
GE B. FERRIS. 990 Union, Grand Raplés, Mich. 
'Y FARM a 3 





ABERDEEN-ANGUS 
~ For Sale.—80 head registered Angus. 
Rich, Mocksville, N. C. 


GUERNSEYS 


Guernsey “Bull Calves.—Sire by sire “of world record 
Guernsey cow, out of national class leader. Dams have 
mature records up to 700 pounds butterfat. Farmers’ 
prices. Write Chas. Hiley, Marion, Ala. 


DOGS 


14 months female English Setters, $50. 
tor, Ethel, Miss. Mie FN 

Dogs, Ferrets, Minks, Muskrats, Rabbits. 20 breeds. 
Circular free. Fairview Farms, more, Minn. 


Sanford & 








~ Oscar Proc- 


Tomahawks, a ete. Send 


Indian Arrowheads, 
ub H. Daniel, rdanelie, 


fer list. > . 








HELP OR SITUATION WANTED 


Wanted.—Parties with some capital as partners to 
taise chickens, turkeys or other stock and feed crops; 
permanently. M. M. Murray, Americus, Ga. 


Men Wanted.—We pay your railroad fare Re Nash- 
ville. Let us train you to be an expert automobile 
mechanic and get a job for you, The cost to 

No For free 


you small, egroes on. ‘or et 
write Nashville Auto School, Dept. 241, Nashville, 
Tenn, 

XS ROIS 

Fruit Trees for Sale. — Agents wanted. Concord 
Nurseries, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 

We start you without « dollar. Soaps, Mxtracts, 
Perfumes, Toilet Goods. Wxperience unnecessary. Car- 
nation Co., 651, St. Louis, Mo. 

Get Our Free Sample Case.—Toilet articles, flavor- 
ings, and specialties. Wonderfully profitable. LaDerma 
Co., Dept. RB, St. Louis, Mo. 

You are wanted to Resilver Mirrors at home. Im- 
mense profits plating autoparts, tableware, etc. Write 
for information, Sprinkle, Plater, 530, Marion, Indiana. 

Agents.—$50 weekly selling Shirts. No im = 
experience needed. Commissions in advance. Sam 
free. Macison Industries, 560 Broadway, New Yorke 

Three guaranteed Honeymoon Dresses $1.50. Beats 
store prices. $15 up daily easy, Beautiful outfit free. 
Clifford-Crosby, Dept. D502, 431 W. Superior, ica go. 

New household device washes, dries windows, eweens, 
“cleans walls, scrubs, mops. Costs less brooms. 
nal half profit. Harper, 205 Third - "yairheld. 
owa 






































Collie pups; y beauties. Write for price. Homer 
_s. 


Sneed, Bt. , Ala. Pm 
Hundred oy pm agg Write for prices. Ramsey 
Creek Kennels, Rathsey eels 


Hundred Hunting Hounds © . Supplies. 
logue. Kaskennels, K-48, Herrie . Tilinois, 
Police Puppies. — Females $10; males $13. 
sniooed ed, anywhere. Fairview | Farm, Elmore, Minn. 
le.—No. 1 coon a dog, 5 years “old; will “ship 
One young blue tick hound, $25. Floyd 
Nauvoo, Ala. 

Registered Pointer bitch, a beauty; 4 years old, good 
brood and shooting bitch; $40. Would consider trade 
for ar gun, or souirrel dog. J. P. Lawless, Keller- 
man, Ala. 


~ Gata- 








For 
on trial: 
Williams, 








Free Dog Book.—Polk Miller's famous doz book on 
diseases of dogs. Instructions on feeding, care and 
breeding, with symptom chart. 48 pages. Yilustrated. 
Write for free copy. Polk Miller Products Corp., 1026 

’. Broad St., Va. 

DOG REMEDIES 
\-s ee pk cure all forms 
Red Mange refunded. 
on dolar xq. G. “Hastings. Company, 


MISCELLANEOUS 


CATALOGUES 
Buchanan's New — Pree.—Seeds, Fruit Trees, 


Materials, Fertilizers. 
Buchanan’s, Memphis, 
a COLLECTION 
poccunts, Claims 
collected, tare. 








Hastings 
inesing ter 














Notes, where. 
charges *bollection , a. 
Somerset, “ 








Make big money selling Hair Straightener to col- 
ored people. Write for free sample and terms to 
agents. Marcelene Chemical Company. 1919 W. Broad, 
Richmond, Va 

Want distributing agent for Hanslick, powdered 
hand soap; removes anything from hands; everybody a 
customer; sample free. Solar Products Co., K2144 
S. Troy, Chicago. 

Don’t sell for others. Employ agents 

your own products. Toilet Articles, 
cialties, ete, 500 aluab 
ae ee Laboratories, 
mond, 
Snes greatest talloring line free; 175 big sam- 
ples. Guaranteed pure virgin wool; tailored to order 
at sensational low ‘price. Big commissions daily. _ 
cash ag ‘we outfit at once. Address Dept, 


Goodwear, 844 eee 
Suit made style from 
you ‘wear it_and ‘show it to your 
ge ene yg 

hour gis. Fa bis 


for my wonderful proposition. 
BE. Asher, Tes “South Peoria, Dept. 213, 








Make 
Spe- 
free. 


1972W Broad, Rich- 


ourself. 
Household 
booklet 








10 FREE 
CHICKS 


We give 10 chicks 
ree-w 
dered before Mi i. 
=k deli 
time, $1.00 
Cc. 0. D, Pay postman when you get the 


SEND FOR OUR NEW CATALOG 
Ont eotaies teh ee oe hye A 
prices. Breeding w 


KENTUCKY 


k supervised b expert judge. 
Kentucky Hatchery, “352 W. Mth St., Lexington, Ky. 




















page Ao tate 
natty weyien 38 Teens 
. 90% of all ag ae tiie 
yea any See -half 324 egg b 
tor *ruture delivery. $15 per 
book your order. or oleae 
MA 


NOW 
! chick deposit will 
AN BRAN 


fae 





C0. or ‘TANCRED White 
Rocks, FISHEL White . 
BYERS Buff Orpington, FISHEL White 
BVERY BLOOD LINE DIRECT FROM 


on this 320 acre exclusive poultry farm, 
prices. Our eye-opening 48 page catalogue free. 


horn, PARKS Bar- 
Reds, 

andotte, 
Fa- 








Out.—16 smart, new 


Evee celine 4005 

r Knitting 7131 Lake 
ay City, Mich. 

Just "ae a new air burning self-heating 

Fiat Tron. Housewives wild about it. Cuts f 

time in half—saves steps per average ironing. No 
No wires. Sells fast. $90 a week is wa; 


Py No delivering. New plan. 
quick for territ and free outfit offer. Akron Lamp 
Co., 20T1 Iron &t., Akron, ls 





ut’ 
Ohio. 





ua $240 month end auto 
esides. Introduce new line 

= women, children. 126 

prices, “Guarameed to wear 7 months or new 

Finest line sitk hosiery 


pr 
Credit given. Silk 
for 




















“ofbgain -«-»C The New Buick 
sets the Standard of Style, 


Performance and Value 


.--- for the New Year 


Mirroring the same spirit of progress 
that has identified Buick cars through- 
out a quarter of a century —sweeping 
far beyond ordinary standards to new 
goals of excellence—the new Buick 
has won universal recognition as the 
leading automotive achievement of 


1928-29! 


The motorists of America have forced 
a record production of 130,000 Buick 
cars during the past five months... 
solely because this newest Buick em- 
bodies more improvements, more 
refinements, more quality innovations 
than any other automobile of the day! 


New Masterpiece Bodies by Fisher 
inaugurating a thrilling new vogue of 
motor car beauty... new adjustable 
front seats, full-width rear seats and 
countless other features of luxury and 
convenience . . . new engine develop- 
ments creating a wonderful new order 
of power, getaway, swiftness and 
stamina . .. these are outstanding 
reasons for theoverwhelming country- 
wide demand. 


The New Buick sets the new stand- 
ard of style, performance and value — 
and is scoring the most sensational 
success in fine car history as a result! 


WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT . . . BUICK WILL BUILD THEM 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, 


FLINT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 
Canadian Factories: McLAUGHLIN-BUICK, Oshawa, Ontario 


She-/ilyer 


nniversa 


Buick 
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ONE’S A PLENTY 


Two Irishmen, one accompanied by his wife, 
met on the street. 

Said Pat to Mike: “Let me present my wife 
to ye.” 

“No, thank yer,” replied Mike, 
my own.”—The Digest. 


ESSAY ON MULES 

Being told to write an essay on the mule, 
a small boy turned in to his teacher the fol- 
lowing effort: 

“The mewl is a hardier bird than the guse 
or turkie. It has two legs to walk with, two 
more to kick with an’ wears its wings on the 
sides of its head. It is stubbornly backward 
about coming forward.”—The Digest. 


“got one of 


TURN ABOUT’S FAIR PLAY 
A Confederate veteran met his former body- 
servant on the road. 
“Is that you, Peter?” he called to the old 
Negro, who was grinning as he doffed his hat. 
“Yes, suh, dis am me.” 

“Well, well!” laughed the other, “I see 
that all the old fools are not dead yet.” r 
“Dat’s so, Mars’ Tom.” Peter pulled his 
grizzled forelock appreciatively. “I’s mons’us. 
ahd to see dat you’s in such good health; > 
suh.” ‘4 
HOW DOES IT DO IT? 

“Why are you sitting in front of the ice 

box?” 
“I’m watching the milk to see if it turns.” 
—Octopus. 


HUMILIATING 
If there is anything more humiliating to a 
girl than blushing when she shouldn’t, it is 
not blushing when she should.—Yellow Jacket. 


THE SPONGERS 
George—“‘Dear, if the worst came to the 
worst, we could go and live with your pa- 
rents.” 
Grace—“‘No, we couldn’t; they’re living with 
their people.”—Answers. 


HOOK ’EM, THAT’S SUFFICIENT 
“You never bring me candy, like you used 
to before we were married.” 
“That’s so—well, you never heard of a fish- 
erman feeding bait to a fish after he had 
caught it, did you?”—Prairie Farmer. 


NO LONGER “HOOK MY DRESS” 
It always was a funny world, 
And it gets funnier, by heck! 
Who'd ever thought we'd hear wife yell— 
“Oh, dearie, please come shave my neck!” 
—Cincinnati Enquirer. 


DO IT NOW! 

Stenographer—“This ‘To be done today’ note 
on your desk is two months old.” 

The Boss—“That’s all right, I haven’t done 
it yet.” 

IN THE ROUGH 

Poor Golfer—“These links are terrible!’’ 

Caddy—“We’re not. on the links, sir. We 
left them an hour ago.” 


HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS 
By J. P. ALLEY ——Qopyrent,, 1938, by 














| Mos’ 0’ FoLKS DON’ LIVE 
UP To DEY RES'LUTIONS 
LONG ‘NOUGH To LIVE 

DOWN Dey PAS’ DEBIL- 
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sieculnce denice Teaaaattinaipecdions Just the engine for the home, farm, 
Most wonderful safe, 


shop or mill. 
Factory to You—We Pay Freight cheap, reliable power for pumping, 
Greatest values in 45 years’ history— and Lawn finding, sbeling, wood sewing, cream 
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ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 

Lawd oa 4 me!! I wuz a witness fuh 
a bad niggu Par eg ge *en dat lawyuh got 
me so ‘stracted I tof de truf’ on : 
nigguh! 
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CITY, MO. 
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